Imym 

■  pro 

SHORT  DRIVE  TO  ANOTHER  WORLD! 

With  today’s  fine  cars  and  modern  highways,  another  world  may 
be  just  hours  from  home. 

Another  world,  where  it’s  so  quiet  a  person  can  hear  himself 
think.  ^Vhere  the  only  thing  that’s  hurrying  around  is  the  breeze. 

The  new  American  knows  the  shortest  way  to  get  there.  When 
he  feels  the  need  to  get  away,  his  car  is  ready  to  take  him. 

At  the  American  Oil  Company,  we  know  of  the  many  big 
and  little  ways  the  car  is  important  to  the  new  American.  And 
we  supply  the  kind  of  petroleum  products  and  service  that  help 
it  run  the  way  he  wants  it  to. 

But  we’re  never  quite  satisfied  with  things  the  way  they  are. 
For  example,  our  scientists  and  engineers  (we  have  more  than  a 
thousand)  are  testing  fuels  and  lubricants  by  “driving”  cars 
under  the  most  severe  conditions— without  ever  taking  them 
outdoors!  It’s  all  done  in  the  industry’s  newest  and  most  ad¬ 
vanced  chassis  dynamometer  room. 

You  expect  more  from  American -and  you  get  it  I 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


A  HAPPY  WAY 


TO  TEACH  IMPORTANT  HEALTH  HABITS 


•oO 

i 

Plan  a  complete  pro- 
^  ^  gram  with  the  film, 

cold  prevention  posters  and  health 
pledge  (for  grades  2,  3  and  4). 
Free  from  the  makers  of  Kleenex 
tissues. 


New  Teaching  Aid 

Filmstrip  adaptation  of  'How  to 
Catch  a  Cold*.  Designed  for  use  in 
areas  where  no  sound  equipment 
is  available.  An  important  addition 
to  your  school  health  library. 

Filmstrip  and  instructor's  script 
only  *3.00— check  coupon. 

KLEENEX  is  •trM«Tian>e(KIMBEm.Y<LARK  CORPORATION 


Ten  Minute  Color  Movie.  Full  of  fun— ancf  practical  suggestions  on 
cold  prevention  for  boys  and  girts  of  all  ages.  Film  available  Free  on 
short-term  loan  for  showing  or  repeat  performance. 


Association  Films,  Inc.,  Dept.  ST-91-C7  * 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York  i 

PIms*  tend  me  free  (except  (or  return  pottage)  the  16  mm  tound  * 

and  color  movie  vertion  of  "How  to  Catch  a  Cold.”  J 

Day  wanted  (allow  4  weekt)  I 


2nd  choice  (allow  5  weekt) 


3rd  choice  (allow  6  weekt) 


Name _ _ 

(9/Mse  piini) 


In  addition,  pleaae  tend: 

_ copiet  of  Health  Pledge  (for 

gradet  2,  3  and  4) 

_ tett  of  pottert  (large 

tchoolt  may  require  more 
than  one  aet) 

_ I  enclote  my  check  or  money 

order  in  the  amount  of  $3.(X) 
for  the  inttructor't  tcript  and 
new  filmttrip  adaptation  of 
"How  to  Catch  a  Cold.” 


School _ Grade _ 

Street _ 

City _ —Zone _ State _ 

NOTE:  Material  will  be  tent  to  teachert  and 
authorized  adult  pertonnel  only. 
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FOR  TOMORROW  FILM 


We  humans  are  locked  up  inside 
a  prison  of  time  and  space  and 
matter. 


The  purpose  of  this  film  is  to 
help  you  get  a  tiny  glimpse 
through  the  barred  windows. 

See  space  as  a  vast  historical 
record  in  which  the  light  of  past 
events  is  just  now  arriving. 
Sample  some  of  the  elemental 
concepts  of  relativity.  See  some 
of  the  principles  that  tie  together 
our  universe. 

Write  for  catalog. 
ISSoody  Institute 
of  Science 

Dept.  Q 

P.O.  Box  25375  —  Los  Angeles  25, 
California 


The  Morning  Post 


Keeping  Informed  on  Certification 

Dear  Dr.  Johnson; 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  at  their 
June  meeting  reviewed  the  Review’s  ma¬ 
terial  on  certification  (June,  p.  503)  and 
asked  me  to  express  its  sincere  appreci¬ 
ation  of  your  very  fine  article.  The  in¬ 
formation  in  it  should  be  very  helpful 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  will, 
we  know,  assist  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  the  Office  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  in  our  attempts  to  keep  the 
profession  informed  regarding  our  certi¬ 
fication  requirements,  the  process  through 
which  they  are  established,  and  the 
philosophy  underlying  them. 

Allan  F.  Rosebrock,  secretary 

Absolutely  Enthralled  . .  . 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Congratulations  on  the  excellent  job 
you  did  in  Atlantic  City  last  week  as  our 
state  delegation  chairman  at  the  NEA 
convention.  Your  sense  of  proportion 
and  your  ability  to  think  on  your  feet, 
to  express  yourself  well,  and  to  sooth 
the  irate  with  a  witty  choice  of  words 
that  breaks  tension  up  with  laughter 
certainly  helped  make  for  successful  con¬ 
vention  participation — and  a  successful 
NJEA  year,  for  that  matter. 

Everyone  seemed  pleased  with  the 
convention.  As  Annabelle  Parsons  and  I 
went  through  the  state  rooms,  many 
people  thanked  us  for  New  Jersey’s  hospi¬ 
tality  and  claimed  it  was  the  friendliest 
convention  ever. 

It  was  my  first  national  affair,  and  I 
j  was  absolutely  enthralled!  Denver,  here 
i  I  come! 

Alice  Perlaw 

Welcomed  with  Open  Arms  .  .  . 

;  Dear  Dr.  Lynch: 

'  The  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
j  Teachers  is  very  appreciative  of  all  the 
help  and  cooperation  received  from  the 
N.  J.  Education  Assn,  and  the  N.  J.  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classroom  Teachers  Assn,  during 
the  recent  NEA  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  single  out 
individuals  for  special  recognition  at  this 
time  since  Atlantic  City  welcomed  us 
with  open  arms  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
every  educator  or  friend  of  education 
in  the  state  was  in  some  significant  way 
responsible  for  the  success  of  all  class¬ 
room  teacher  activities. 

Margaret  Stevenson,  executive  secretary 


Getting  On  Guide  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  members  of  the  Bayonne  Teachers 
Association  wish  me  to  convey  to  you 
their  deepest  appreciation  for  the  untiring 
efforts  displayed  by  Mr.  Branca  and  Mr. 
Bertolino  on  their  behalf,  in  trying  to  get 
the  third  step  of  the  “On  Guide”  program 
passed. 

At  the  Board  of  Education  meeting  on 
Thursday,  May  11,  1961,  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Both  men  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  way  they  handled  the  situation 
and  we  are  very  grateful. 

Edna  K.  Baron 

For  Hospitality  and  Courtesy  .  .  . 

To  NJEA: 

The  National  Education  Assn,  expresses 
appreciation  for  the  hospitality  and 
courtesy  extended  by  the  authorities  and 
citizens  of  Atlantic  City,  Atlantic  County, 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  grateful  to  the  public  schools 
of  Atlantic  City  and  vicinity,  to  the  N.J. 
Education  Assn,  and  its  affiliates,  and  to 
local  citizens  and  committees,  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance. 

Resolution  18,  adopted  by  the 
NEA  Representative  Assembly, 
June  31,  1961 

Praise  for  Nominee  .  .  . 

Dear  Editor: 

Many  times  the  average  teacher  feels 
that  his  state  organization  is  very  far  away. 
We  have  been  very  proud  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  professional  progress  the  NJEA  has 


SAY  THAT  AGAIN  .  .  . 


"I  had  new  chairs  installed 
during  vacation.  Hope  your 
students  find  them  comfortable.” 
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NOBLE  AND  NOBLE 

67  IRVING  PLACE, 


PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


Unfortunately ,  S-II,  a  hill  making  man¬ 
datory  present  permission  for  school  per¬ 
sonnel  injured  on  the  job  to  have  leave 
with  full  pay,  and  not  charged  against 
annual  sick  leave,  if  signed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  can  not  be  retroactive. 


The  Morning  Post 

(continued  from  page  4) 

made  in  our  state,  and  the  recent  action 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  has  made 
us  feel  even  greater  pride  and  greater 
belonging. 

Many  of  the  members  of  our  group 
have  known  your  vice-presidential  nomi¬ 
nee,  Everett  Curry,  as  a  co-worker  and 
friend  for  almost  25  years.  His  dedication 
to  the  profession  and  his  years  of  service 
in  school  and  civic  activities  well  qualify 
him  for  the  nomination.  When  teachers 
select  people  of  this  caliber  we  feel  that  all 
of  us  in  NJEA  are  better  for  it. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Edward  O’Connell,  president 
Atlantic  Highlands  Education  Assn. 


Lament  of  a  Teacher’s  Wife  .  .  . 

Dear  Editor: 

How  very  many  times  I  hear 
“A  teacher  doesn't  work  all  year; 

Two  months  a  year  are  his  . . .  and  free.” 
Are  they  free? . . .  You’re  telling  me — 
Free  of  paychecks  and  sick  pay. 

Free  to  hunt  a  job  each  day; 

And  healthy  he  had  better  be 
’Cause  summer  sick  days 
Too  are  free  . .  . 

In  fact  whenever  he  is  sick 
He’d  better  get  well  mighty  quick; 
Teacher  sick  days  are  so  few 
A  three-week  illness  and  he’s  through. 
When  teachers’  pay  raise  is  presented 
By  the  Public  it’s  resented. 

Integrity,  patience,  dedication. 
Respectability,  dignity,  education — 
These  things  and  more  are  what  we  ask 
Of  men  who  choose  the  teaching  task. 

It’s  time  we  face  the  honest  truth: 

We  need  the  best  to  teach  our  youth. 
But  if  the  present  trend  holds  true 
The  BEST  in  teaching  will  be  few. 
Although  I  have  a  happy  life 
I  happen  to  be  a  teacher’s  wife. 

Mrs.  J.  Sinuk 


Friends  In  Need  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Branca: 

It  was  truly  nice  to  find  a  friendly 
person  in  you  and  your  associates,  after 
a  weary  six  months. 

I  had  quite  a  session  with  our  lawyer, 
and  he  is  going  on  with  the  second  hear¬ 
ing — no  certainty  of  the  outcome,  how¬ 
ever. 

If  S-ll  is  passed,  will  it  be  retroactive? 

I  hope  that  I  will  not  have  to  call  on 
you.  but  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
so  grateful  for  your  offer. 

Many  thanks! 

a  grateful  teacher 


Janie  is  a  lucky  girl.  Like  you,  her 
teachers  care.  They  know  how  im¬ 
portant  good  handwriting  will  be  in 
every  aspect  of  Janie's  life,  from 
obtaining  grades  on  written  work 
which  truly  reflect  her  ability  to  secur¬ 
ing  and  holding  the  position  she  wants 
in  the  world  of  adults. 

So  Janie's  teachers  make  sure  she 
uses  good  handwriting  practices  in 
all  her  written  work.  They  insist  on 
neatness,  on  legible  letter  forms,  on 
proper  spacing  and  alignment.  They 
keep  track  of  Janie's  personal  prob¬ 
lems,  month  by  month.  They  help  her 
to  analyze  her  own  handwriting  and 
provide  her  the  guidance  necessary 
to  improve. 


Janie's  teachers  know,  too,  that  half 
our  states  have  made  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  many  handwriting  sys¬ 
tems  and  that  one  system  has  been 
approved  in  over  90*4  of  these 
studies.  Therefore,  Janie's  teachers 
use  the  newest  edition  of  the  Noble 
system — and  are  as  happy  as  Janie! 
Ask  us  for  complete  information. 

We  would  also  be  glad  to  tell  you 
about:  Parke's  Picture  Dictionary  for 
Primary  Grades;  Baldwin's  Story  of 
Our  America;  the  How  and  Why 
Wonder  Books  of  Science  for  inter¬ 
mediate  grades;  the  Living  Language 
record  series;  and  many  other  equally 
fine  and  inexpensive  programs  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Publishers  Of  America's  Most  Widely  Adopted  Handwriting  System 
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NEW  TEACHERS;  You  Have 

an  Excellent  Opportunity 


If  you  have  a  new  teaching  position  this  year  in  one  of  our  insured 
systems,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  join  the  popular  NJEA  Income 
Protection  Plan,  without  answering  health  questions  or  taking  a 
medical  examination.  This  plan  is  presently  operating  in  the  great 
majority  of  New  Jersey  school  districts  and  is  available  to  new 
teachers  entering  these  systems.  The  NJEA  Income  Protection 
Plan  helps  protect  against  the  loss  of  income  when  disabled 
from  accident  or  sickness. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT 
ALREADY  RECEIVED 
INFORMATION  FROM 
YOUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 
PLEASE  MAIL  THIS 
FORM  AND  WE  WILL 
SEND  YOU  A  COMPLETE 
EXPLANATION. 


Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 

17  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  complete  information 

on  the  NJEA  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN. 


Address 


School  System 
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You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


Sell  famous  Mason 
Candies  and  in  4  to  15  days 
your  group  can  make 
$300  to  $2500 

For  complete  information  fill  in  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent,— you  pay  noth¬ 
ing  in  advance.  We  supply  on  consignment 
your  choice  of  three  varieties  of  famous 
Mason  Candy.  At  no  extra  charge  each 
package  is  wrapped  with  a  band  printed 
with  your  organization’s  name  and  picture. 
You  pay  after  you  have  sold  the  candy  and 
return  what  you  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold 
at  less  than  regular  retail  price.  You  make 
$12.00  on  every  30  sales  of  our  $1.00  box 
(66%%  profit  to  you  on  cost).  There’s  no 
risk!  You  can’t  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today 
for  information  about  MASON’S  PROTECTED 
FUND  RAISING  DRIVES. 


j  Mr.  George  Rausch,  Dept.  STM-1  i 

I  Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.Y.  | 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  \ 

I  obligation,  information  on  your  Fund  \ 

I  Raising  Plan.  | 

I  Name _ j 

I  Age  if  under  21^ _  i 

I  Address _ I 

I  Organization. _ 

j  Phone _  I 

j  City - State _  I 

L - J 

Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  N.  J.  Mathematics  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  a  sectional  meeting  at  Mont¬ 
clair  S.  C.,  September  23. 

The  Middle  States  Regional  Junior  High 
School  Principals'  Conference  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  will  be  held  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  Septem¬ 
ber  24-26. 

The  N'.  I.  Association  of  School  Social 
workers  will  meet  September  25-26. 

NJEA’s  1961  Professional  Improvement 
Conference,  investigating  current  experi¬ 
ments  in  “programmed  learning,’’  will  be 
at  Trenton  Central  H.S.  on  October  7. 

The  N.  J.  School  Superintendents  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  its  convention  at  the  Shel¬ 
burne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  October  17-19. 


“Be  Sure  You're  Registered  ...  Be 
I  Sure  You  Vote.”  The  last  day  to  regis- 
I  ter  for  the  November  General  Elec¬ 
tion  is  Thursday,  September  28. 


Dateline 


The  N.  J.  Federation  of  District  Boards  of 
Education  will  meet  at  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  October  18-21. 

The  state  P.T.A.  Convention  will  be  in 
Atlantic  City.  October  25-27. 

American  Education  Week  is  November 
5-11. 

EXHIBITIONS 

“Crafts  of  Man,”  an  exhibit  of  art  and 
music  will  be  at  Studio  57,  Leonardo. 
September  15-October  15. 

The  art  show  sponsored  annually  by  Union 
County  art  clubs  will  be  held  at  Trailside 
Museum,  Watchung  Reservation.  Septem¬ 
ber  24. 

The  annual  sidewalk  art  show  at  Cranford 
will  be  October  7. 

Victorian  Vignettes,  featuring  furniture, 
decorative  accessories,  paintings,  sculpture 
and  costumed  figures  from  1840-1900,  on 
view  at  the  Newark  Museum,  will  continue 
through  April  1962. 

The  New  Jersey  Birds  exhibition  at  the 
Newark  Museum’s  Junior  Museum  will  be 
open  through  the  fall. 


RADIO  AND  T-V  PROGRAMS 


^'Speaking  of  Schools,”  the  daily  five-minute  program  of  education 
news,  prc^uced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,  is  beginning  its  third  year  on  New  Jersey  radio  stations.  Broadcast 
times  on  local  stations  are: 


WBUD,  Trenton 

7:00  p.m. 

WCAM,  Camden 

6:55  a.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood 

9:05  p.m. 

WCRV,  Washington 

1:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick 

TBA* 

WEST,  Easton 

TBA 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City 

12:10  p.m. 

WHTG,  Shrewsbury 

TBA 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park 

1:20  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden 

9:30  a.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown 

1:25  p.m. 

WNJH,  Hammonton  .. 

2:30 

p.m. 

WNJR,  Newark 

9:30 

a.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton 

2:05 

p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark 

7:10 

p.m. 

WOND,  Pleasantville 

TBA 

WPRB,  Princeton 

TBA 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton 

7:15 

p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton 

7:15 

p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  . 

.  6:15 

p.m. 

•To  be  announced. 

“Progress  ’61”,  NJEA’s  half-hour  documentary  series,  will  be  telecast 
throughout  New  Jersey  this  fall  by  National  Broadcasting  Company 
stations  in  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  (See  program  details 
on  page  21.) 

WNBC-TV,  Channel  4,  New  York,  will  present  “Progress  ’61” 
every  fourth  Saturday  at  1:00  p.m.,  beginning  September  23. 

WRCV-TV,  Channel  3,  Philadelphia,  will  present  “Progress  ’61” 
every  second  Sunday  at  2:30  p.m.,  beginning  September  24. 
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student  Accident  administration 
giving  you  a  king-size  headache? 


Try  Nationwide's  student  accident  plan,  and  keep  your  administration  problems  at  a  min¬ 
imum.  Nationwide’s  staff  of  5900  expertly-trained  representatives  guarantees  you  on-the- 
spot,  local  service.  They  handle  solicitation  and  remittance  smoothly  and  tactfully.  And  95% 
of  all  claims  with  Nationwide  are  paid  the  day  they're  received!  You  have  four  flexible 
plans  to  choose  from,  with  optional  24-hour  and  football  coverages.  Rates  start  at  $1.75.  For 
full  information,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below— or  call  your  nearby  Nationwide  repre¬ 
sentative.  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation.  - - - - - j 


...the  company  that  created  SECURANCE 


Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company .  home  office:  Columbus,  Ohio 


NATIONWIDE  Group  Sales  Dept.,  246  No.  High  St., 
Columbus  16,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  Student  Accident 
Plans.  I  understand  there’s  no  obligation  whatever. 

N  ame _ 


Address. 
School _ 


Position . 
City _ 
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Zone. 


lute. 
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What  Some  Members 
Are  Doing 


Dr.  Lawi'ence  M.  Stratton  has  been 
named  assistant  dean  of  the  Rutgers  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Education.  Dr.  Stratton  is 
a  former  research  associate  at  the  school. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  registrar  at  Jersey  City 
S.C.  and  a  research  assistant  in  the  State 
Dept,  of  Education. 


Elmer  R.  Meinders  is  now  the  new 
principal  of  the  Hamilton  School  in 
Highland  Park.  The  former  president  of 
the  N.J.  Elementary  School  Principals 
Assn,  was  principal  last  year  at  the  Par- 
sippany  School  in  Parsippany-Troy  Hills. 

•  •  • 

Harold  R.  Alley,  principal  for  the  past 
four  years  at  the  Lunenberg  (Mass).  Jr.- 
Sr.  H.S..  is  the  new  principal  of  Highland 
Park  H.S. 


Dr.  John  B.  Geissinger,  superintendent 
in  Tenafly,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
State  Scholarship  Commission.  He  re¬ 
places  J.  Harry  Adams,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Elizabeth,  who  resigned  upon 
becoming  assistant  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  charge  of  the  State’s  Division  on 
Civil  Rights. 


Raymond  Lcwin  is  now  acting  director 
of  the  field  service  division  at  Montclair 
State  College,  while  Ed  Ambry  is  taking 
a  year’s  leave  for  graduate  work  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

•  •  • 

Donald  MacKinnon,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Norwood,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Grove, 
a  teacher  at  Ridgewood's  Ridge  School, 
were  riding  high  at  a  Bergen  County 
Space-Age  Workshop  tour  of  McGuire 


“P/an  Now  for  Regular  Saving  .  .  . 

Your  money  eatnt  extra  intereet  in  your  Teachers  Credit  Union 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATUNTIC  CO. 

Clorenc*  S.  Slater 
Stniot  High  School 
Atlantic  City 
344-7081 
lAYONNE 
Jotiph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne 

FE  P-3121 
BURLINCTON  CO. 

Milton  Hershberger 
4  Loromoor  Drive 
Burlington 
DU  7-2S37 
CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  St. 

Comden 

WO  4-S084 
UPE  MAY  CO. 

Morion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  Co.  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Courthouse 
CA  S-4381 
CENTRAL  lERSEN 
Thereso  Von  Wetering 
202  Bogort  Rd. 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

Dl  3-77B0 
CUMIERUND  CO. 

Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doerr 
IB  Columbia  Ave. 
Vinelond 
OX  2-7869 


EAST  BERGEN 
Corl  B.  Strong 
401  Deuglos  St. 
Englewood 
to  B-2310 
ESSEX  CO. 

Richord  Cahill 
1SS  Brood  St. 

Bloomfield 
PI  3-90S8 

GARFIELD— SO.  BERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivan 
Mork  Twoin  Sch.  No.  3 
Gorfield 
PR  7-1706 

HOBOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken 
HO  3-1966 

HUDSON  CO. 

Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbia  Ave. 

Jersey  City 
OL  9-8824 

HUNTERDON  CO. 

Froncis  X.  Strohober 
Hunterdon  Central  H.  S. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

MERCER  CO. 

Michoel  Angelotti 
towrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

T  renton 
EX  6-7S16 


MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COS. 
Harold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Bond  Street 
Asbury  Pork 
PR  S-4S4S  t 
PR  S-4S4B 
MORRIS  CO. 

Jomes  A.  Allen 
6  Court  St. 

Morristown 
JE  9-1717 
NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Place 
Irvington  11 
ES  S-9182 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy 
VA  6-3360 
PASSAIC  CO. 

James  D.  Gollogher 
Room  301 
64  Homilton  St. 

Paterson 
SH  2-46SS 
SALEM  CO. 

Mrs.  Morqoret  R.  Haines 
129  H.  Street 
Comey's  Point,  N.  J. 
SOMERSET  CO. 

J.  Harold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St. 
Somerville 
RA  S-61S3 


SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Harold  W.  Strouss 
BIS  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfieid 
PL  4-S495 

TEANECK 

Mrs.  Helen  Soveker 
Teoneck  High  School 
Teaneck 
TE  7-2482 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenway  Ave. 
Trenton 
OW  S-B732 

UNION  CO. 

G.  G.  G'jndmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork 
CH  S-017S 

WARREN  CO. 

Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
1S7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington 
WE  3-24B0 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Oronge  H.  S. 

West  Oronge 
OR  4-24S4 


Air  Force  Base.  Their  names  were  drawn 
to  be  passengers  aboard  jet  planes  for  a 
low-level  “sweep”  from  Baltimore  to 
New  York. 

•  •  • 

Nine  NJEA  members  were  represented 
in  the  Newark  Museum’s  May  exhibition  I 
of  work  by  New  Jersey  artists.  Thomas  K.  I 
Greenbank  of  Verona,  Emanuel  Solomon 
of  South  Orange.  Herbert  A.  Moses  and 
Howard  Goldstein  of  Trenton  and  Thomas  : 
McSherry  of  Bemardsville  displayed  oil  | 
paintings.  Joseph  T.  Domareki  of  Moun-  I 
tainside  had  a  welded  bronze  entry;  Robert  ■ 
Verrone  of  Paterson  an  alabaster;  George 
Segal  of  New  Brunswick  works  of  plaster, 
wood  and  glass;  and  Charles  E.  Stevens  of  ; 
Maplewood  a  cast  stone. 

•  •  • 

Mary  Timpson,  who  started  teaching  in 
a  four-room  school  in  September  of  1911, 
is  in  her  50th  year  as  a  teacher  in  River  '< 
Edge.  The  borough  honored  her  with  a 
dinner  during  May.  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch 
Jr.,  NJEA  president,  was  principal  speaker.  | 


Lewis  Applegate,  NJEA’s  director  of  I 
public  relations,  was  named  vice  president  | 
for  the  northeast  region  at  the  July  meet-  I 
ing  of  NSPRA  in  New  York  City.  NSPRA 
is  the  National  School  Public  Relations  | 
Assn. 

•  •  • 

Taylor  R.  Kirby,  an  assistant  principal  i 
at  Pennsbury  H.S.  in  Fallsington,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  Palmyra  H.S.,  I 
where  he  taught  1942-52.  He  also  taught  * 
at  the  Bordentown  Military  Institute.  j| 


Robert  Toft  has  been  hired  as  director 
of  the  new  vocational-technical  institute 
planned  for  Cape  May  County.  He  has 
served  as  teacher,  supervisor  and  director 
of  the  evening  school  division  in  the 
Middlesex  County  Vocational-Technical 
School. 

•  •  • 

William  D.  Fenton,  Cumberland  County 
superintendent  of  schools,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Cumberland  Co.  Guidance  Center. 


Adams  W.  Garrett,  art  teacher  at  Frank- 
lin  School  in  Metuchen,  has  won  a  $500  J 

prize  in  Bamberger’s  annual  art  show  for  | 

contemporary  New  Jersey  artists.  He  seems  J 
to  be  one  of  the  few  “modernized  realists”  j 
winning  prizes  in  the  art  world  today.  | 
The  New  Brunswick  Home  News  ran  | 
an  illustrated  article  about  his  work.  | 


Laurence  Dilsner,  Long  Branch  H.S.’s 
director  of  music  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy  in  June.  The  degree  recognized 
his  distinguished  contributions  in  the 
field  of  music. 

•  •  • 

I  Ruth  French  has  been  elected  state 
president  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Na- 
I  tional  Honor  Society  for  women  in  edu- 
j  cation. 
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4X  +  y  =  16 


QUALITY  and  QUANTITY 

make  the  difference  you  can  SEE 


Professional  lighting  experts  call  the  differ¬ 
ence  “Q  and  Q”  .  .  .  that  means  Quality  and 
Quantity.  For  you,  it  also  means  the  proper 
amount  of  uniform,  well  diffused  classroom 
lighting — controlled  brightness,  no  shadows. 

Public  Service  representatives  will  be  happy 
to  plan  a  “Quality  and  Quantity”  lighting  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  school,  free  of  charge  and  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Simply  contact  your  nearest 
Public  Service  commercial  office. 


PVBLlCiSQSERVlCE 


LIVE  BETTER 


ELECTRICALLY 


...  In  the  Good,  Old  Summertime 

We  had  a  good  chance  to  observe  teachers  “at  work  and  play”  this 
summer  .  .  .  and  as  a  result  we  bow  deeply  in  their  direction 
as  a  gesture  of  awe  and  admiration  at  what  they  showed  us 
in  the  way  of  ambition,  determination  .  .  .  and  cordiality  .  .  . 

We  were  delighted  to  see  New  Jerseyans  play  so  well  the  part  of 
gracious  hosts  and  hostesses  .  .  .  official  and 
unofficial  ...  to  some  10,000  teacher-visitors  from  around 
the  nation  .  .  .  and  overseas  .  .  .  during  the  NEA’s  99th  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City  .  .  .  The  accolade  of,  “Well  done. 
New  Jersey!”  accorded  by  NEA  officers  and  staff — and 
just  about  every  out-of-stater  we  met — was  truly  deserved  by 
everyone  who  planned,  or  helped  implement,  the  goings-on 
at  the  spectacular  event  .  .  .  especially  those  knowledgeable 
conventioneers  from  Atlantic  City  and  Atlantic  County  who  willingly 
shouldered  the  major  part  of  the  burden  .  .  . 

We  were  amazed  at  the  political  sagacity  of  the  N.  J.  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Assn.  .  .  .  which  skillfully  piloted  Jersey 
City’s  Rita  Jacoby  into  the  office  of  national  Classroom 
Teacher  president-elect  .  .  .  thus  preparing  for  a  great  day  in 
Denver  next  June  when  she  will  take  over  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  offices  teachers  have  to  offer. 

We  were  proud  again  of  the  Classroom  Teachers,  both  state  and 
national,  when  we  observed  at  close-hand  their  two-week 
national  conference  held  on  the  campus  of  Glassboro  State 
College  .  .  .  For  two  weeks  they  listened  to  nationally-famous 
speakers  .  .  .  attended  panels  and  workshops  .  .  .  discussed  their 
association's  business  ...  as  well  as  the  nation’s  educational 
problems  .  .  .  and  interlarded  their  busy  schedule  with  square 
dances,  river  cruises,  and  tent-show  musicals  ...  It  was  the 
busiest,  happiest  bunch  of  “school  folk”  we  have  ever  seen  .  .  . 

We  met  teachers  from  virtually  every  state  of  the  union  who  did 

their  friends  and  colleagues  back  home  proud  in 
their  roles  as  delegates  and  participants  .  .  .  high  on  the 
list  among  them  were  our  fellow-Jerseyans. 
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THE  START  of  the  new  school  year  finds 
New  Jersey's  record  NEA  delegation  (above) 
back  from  Atlantic  City  where  their  own  Rita 
Jacoby  (center)  became  president-elect  of 
NEA’s  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
She  and  president  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 
(below)  led  them  through  the  at  times  con¬ 
troversial  debates  on  setting  national  policies. 


“Greater  NJEA"  Plan  Begins 

Association's  expansion  program  begins  at  a  time  when  gains 
and  near-success  on  other  goals  require  redoubled  efforts. 


■  September  opens  more  than  “an¬ 
other”  year  for  NJEA.  The  start  of 
school  for  '61 -’62  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  for  the  Association’s  “Greater 
NJEA”  plan. 

Judging  by  the  summer  months, 
the  expansion  could  not  start  a 
month  too  soon.  There  were  mo¬ 
ments  of  pessimism,  but  quite  a  few 
of  optimism.  Successes  would  shift 
new  responsibilities  for  implementa¬ 
tion  on  the  profession;  setbacks  would 
mean  renewed  efforts  for  achieve¬ 
ment. 

In  Trenton,  the  majority  party  of 
the  State  Senate  sat  with  power  to 
release  a  revision  of  the  state  mini¬ 
mum  teacher  salary  schedules.  If 
six  of  the  11 -member  “caucus” 
would  vote  to  do  so  at  a  time  when 
enough  pledged  “yes”  votes  would 
be  on  hand,  the  bill  could  go  through. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  one  man  on 
the  15-man  House  Rules  Committee 
cast  the  deciding  vote  to  keep  the 
profession’s  package  of  federal  edu¬ 
cation  aid  bills  from  coming  up  for 
a  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  prospects  for 
increased  state  aid  to  local  school 
districts  brightened. 

In  the  first  rounds  of  the  contest 
for  Governor,  both  sides  were  talking 


Republicans  kept  quoting  their  pledge 
for  a  “thorough  review  of  fiscal 
policy  to  end  the  piece-meal  ap¬ 
proach  and  to  achieve  a  system  of 
taxation  that  will  be  fair  and  equi¬ 
table.”  The  Democratic  candidate 
was  telling  audiences:  “If  a  new 
source  of  revenue  is  needed  to  solve 
school  problems,  we  will  incur  that 
obligation  no  matter  how  unpopu¬ 
lar.”  He  has  talked  about  a  quasi- 
tax-convention  to  resolve  the  need 
for  more  money  for  public  and 
higher  education.  With  a  report 
promised  from  the  State  Tax  Policy 
Commission  in  January,  NJEA  and 
nine  other  statewide  groups  were 
building  toward  an  all-out  drive  in 
early  1962. 

The  final  flurry  of  Legislative  ac¬ 
tivity  before  summer  recess  pro¬ 
duced  a  rather  encouraging  round  of 
successes.  The  NJEA-backed  meas¬ 
ures  among  those  that  became  law 
were:  a  two-range  boost  in  faculty 
salaries  for  the  state-supported  col¬ 
leges  and  university;  a  system  for 
transferring  sick  leave  when  a  teacher 
is  hired  by  another  district  in  the 
same  county;  a  free  additional  post¬ 
retirement  death  benefit  of  3/16ths  of 
final  salary  for  those  in  the  TP&AF 
contributory  insurance  plan;  permis¬ 
sion  for  teachers  to  purchase  back 


money  to  study  next  steps  in  public 
college  construction. 

On  the  Governor’s  desk,  awaiting 
a  signature,  are  such  NJEA-backed 
bills  as:  higher  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ments  on  retirement  allowances;  a 
broadened  definition  of  “veteran” 
for  teacher  retirement  purposes;  a 
mandating  of  current  permissive  leg¬ 
islation  for  on-the-job-injury  leaves; 
an  extension  beyond  the  one-year 
limit  for  prior  service  pension  credit 
purchase;  and  a  new  opportunity  for 
“offset”  avoidance  for  those  caught 
by  past  social  security  changes. 

The  fall  will  see  further  legislative 
campaigning  —  especially  after  the 
State  Senate  and  Assembly  reconvene. 

For  a  year  in  which  a  good  many 
bills  had  moved,  there  were  still  im¬ 
portant  gains  to  be  made.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  “Greater  NJEA” 
plan,  whatever  added  effort  could  be 
mustered  would  be  welcomed. 

Absenteeism  Stalls  A-9 

Pledged  Senators  absent; 

action  awaits  reconvening. 

■  Last-day  absenteeism  kept  A-9 
from  Senate  consideration  June  2, 
the  date  that  the  Legislature  quit  for 
the  summer. 

The  bill,  to  increase  the  minimum 
salary  schedule  for  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers,  passed  the  Assembly  March  13. 

Amid  threats  it  would  tack  on 
last  year’s  “only  with  state  aid” 
amendment,  the  Senate  received  the 
measure  the  same  day.  Since  then. 


as  though  they  really  meant  business 
when  they  dropped  their  traditional 
“no-new-tax”  planks  last  spring.  The 


PERS  pension  credit;  authorization 
and  money  for  a  study  of  state 
school  aid;  and  authorization  and 


NJEA  has  been  involved  in  a  legisla¬ 
tive  chess  game  to:  (1)  get  the 
bill  out  of  committee;  (2)  convince 
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the  majority  party  caucus  to  clear 
it  for  floor  consideration;  and  (3) 
land  the  bill  on  the  floor  at  a  time 
when  enough  pledged  senators  are 
on  hand  to  pass  it. 

On  May  15,  NJEA  achieved  its 
first  objective.  The  Senate  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  reported  the  bill  out 
favorably,  without  amendments. 

The  second  objective  has  to  be 
timed  with  the  third.  A  majority  of 
the  Republicans  have  to  vote  in 
caucus  to  bring  up  the  bill  on  a  day 
when  a  total  of  1 1  “yes”  votes  are 
on  hand  to  vote  for  the  increased 
minimum  schedules,  without  amend¬ 
ments. 

Although  enough  senators  have 
told  teachers  they  are  pledged  for 
the  bill  as  is,  all  have  not  been  at 
the  right  places  at  the  right  time  to 
put  the  bill  through. 

On  June  2,  prospects  did  look 
good.  The  GOP  caucus  was  willing 
to  approve  consideration  of  the  bill. 
But  some  of  the  Democratic  sena¬ 
tors  pledged  to  vote  for  A-9  were 
absent.  Rather  than  risk  defeat,  or 
an  amendment  similar  to  last  year, 
NJEA  asked  that  the  bill  not  be 
moved  onto  the  floor. 

The  bill  is  still  alive  and  can  be 
considered  at  any  Senate  session 
this  year. 

The  measure  would  raise  state 
minimum  salaries  14  to  19  percent. 
College  graduates  who  enter  the 
profession  would  receive  at  least 
$4,400  and  advance  to  $6,800  in  12 
increments.  Teachers  with  master’s 
degrees  would  be  expected  to  start 
at  $4,700  and  progress  to  $7,300  in 
13  increments.  Teachers  with  six 
years’  training  would  be  covered  by 
a  new  schedule  starting  at  $5,000 
and  going  to  $7,800  in  14  incre¬ 
ments.  Non-degree  teachers  would: 
start  at  $4,100  and  go  up  to  $6,300 
in  1 1  increments.  Non-degree  nurses 
would  start  at  $3,800  and  advance 
to  $5,800  in  10  increments. 

The  present  scales  are:  bachelor 
•degree,  $3,800-$5,800  in  10  incre¬ 
ments;  master  degree,  $4,000-$6,200 
in  1 1  increments;  non-degree, 
$3,600-$5,400  in  nine  increments; 
and  non-degree  nurse,  $3,200- 
$5,000  in  nine  increments. 

Sponsors  of  A-9  are  Assembly- 
men  Frederick  Hauser  (D.  Hudson), 
Anthony  J.  Volpe  (R.  Cape  May), 
Joseph  J.  Maraziti  (R.  Morris),  G. 
Edward  Koenig  (D.  Burlington), 


Nelson  Stamler  (R.  Union),  Leroy 
J.  D’Aloia  (D.  Essex),  and  Mrs. 
Mildred  B.  Hughes  (D.  Union). 

As  part  of  legislative  tradition,  the 
task  of  handling  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  is  largely  the  responsibility 
of  Mr.  Maraziti’s  fellow-county  man. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Hillery  (R.  Mor¬ 
ris). 

Add  Extra  3/16ths  Benefit 

Optional  insurance  holders 
to  get  post-retirement  benefit. 

■  An  added  death  benefit — 3/16ths 
more  after  retirement — for  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  State’s  Contributory 
Group  Insurance  Plan  has  been 
achieved  by  NJEA.  In  June,  the 
Legislature  passed  NJEA-backed  A- 
683;  the  Governor  signed  it;  and 
during  the  summer  the  trustees  of  the 


Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
adopted  the  plan.  Those  who  have 
paid  the  extra  insurance  premiums 
will  have  an  additional  paid-up  bene¬ 
fit  of  3/16ths  of  final  annual  salary 
after  they  retire.  Added  to  the  regular 
state-paid  insurance  provisions,  this 
gives  a  total  3/8ths  protection. 

Not  all  TP&AF  members  belong 
to  the  Contributory  Insurance  Plan. 
It  was  open  to  teachers  for  one  year 
during  1958.  Now,  only  new  teachers, 
who  are  required  to  carry  the  insur¬ 
ance  during  their  first  year,  can  join. 
Members  of  the  optional  plan  pay 
one  per  cent  of  their  salary  and  re¬ 
ceive  Life  Insurance  equal  to 
three  times  annual  salary,  while 
teaching.  Those  not  paying  the  extra 
premium  receive  only  one-and-one- 
half  times  final  salary  as  life  insur¬ 
ance  before  retirement  and  3/16ths 


For  Three  Years  before  Offset . . .  | 

Summer  changes  in  federal  social  security  grant  I 


men  post-62 


■  ADOPTION  this  summer  of 
the  Kennedy  administration’s 
package  of  social  security  changes 
has  brought  an  unexpected  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  New  Jersey  man 
teacher. 

Once  he  retires,  he  may  apply 
for  social  security  benefits  at  age 
62.  Though  he  will  get  only  80 
percent  of  what  he  might  expect 
at  65,  the  teacher  can  collect  this 
benefit  for  three  years  in  addition 
to  his  full  state  retirement  allow¬ 
ance.  At  age  65,  if  he  has  earned 
enough  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage  in  New  Jersey  public  em¬ 
ployment,  the  state  takes  an  offset. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
male  ex-teacher  has  added  several 
thousand  dollars  to  his  retirement 
pay. 

This  age-62  opition  is  identical 
to  that  granted  women  in  1956. 
It  marks  the  third  major  extension 
of  social  security  benefits  that  have 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  since  they  entered 


benefits  already  enjoyed  by  women.  ; 

) 

their  integrated  retirement  system. 
The  other  improvement,  also  in  \ 
1956,  gave  social  security  benefits 
to  the  totally  disabled.  Such  retired 
teachers  receive  this  benefit  on  top 
of  their  full  state  allowance  until  the  ■ 
State  takes  its  offset  at  age  65. 

The  new  social  security  law  also  1 
increases  the  benefits  of  widows  and 
widowers  from  75  to  82.5  percent  of 
the  insured  worker’s  primary  benefit. 

As  originally  intended  in  the 
integrated  plan,  increases  in  social 
security  taxes  from  1960  on  are 
added  to,  not  included  in,  a  teach¬ 
er’s  pension  contributions.  The  new 
federal  law  calls  for  a  tax  rate  in¬ 
crease  of  ’/»  of  1  percent  beginning 
January  1,  1962.  At  the  most  (for 
anyone  earning  $4,800  a  year  or 
more),  this  will  mean  paying  $6.00 
more  a  year. 

The  new  law  also  moves  up  one 
date  of  anticipated  tax  increases.  In 
addition  to  the  Vi  %  increases 
scheduled  for  1963  and  1966,  the 
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after  retirement  under  the  regular 
state  TP&AF  plan. 

The  new  benefit  completes  the 
original  insurance  promises  made  in 
1955  when  the  retirement  plan  re¬ 
vision  was  under  discussion.  At  that 
time,  teachers  were  told  the  state 
would  eventually  offer  the  additional 
lVi-3/16ths  on  an  optional  basis. 
When  the  optional  plan  was  first 
established  in  1958,  only  the  IVi 
during  active  service  was  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  enabling  law,  however,  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  additional  3/16ths 
post-retirement  benefit  could  be  add¬ 
ed.  A-683  was  passed  so  the  trustees 
could  offer  the  new  benefit  without 
any  increase  in  premium.  Popularity 
of  the  plan  resulted  in  accumulation 
of  sufficient  reserves  to  make  the 
added  return  possible. 


Two  Laws  Aid  Transfers 

Enact  sick  leave  switch, 
purchase  of  PERS  credit. 

■  School  boards  can  now  offer 
teachers  a  new  fringe  benefit  that  will 
encourage  many  to  take  advantage 
of  promotion  offers.  One  of  two 
NJEA-backed  teacher  welfare  meas¬ 
ures  signed  by  Governor  Meyner 
this  summer  could  make  it  possible 
for  a  teacher  to  b:ing  his  accumulated 
sick  leave  credit  with  him  when  he 
transfers  to  a  new  post  in  the  same 
county. 

S-12  permits  boards  of  education 
to  allow  full  or  partial  transfer  of 
accumulated  sick  leave  credit  at  the 
time  of  employment.  Under  the  new 
law,  a  teacher  terminating  employ¬ 
ment  will  receive  on  request  a  certi¬ 
ficate  from  his  former  board  of  edu- 


1969  increase  of  V^%  will  come  a 
year  sooner,  in  1968.  After  January 
1,  1968,  the  social  security  tax  rate 
for  all  U.S.  employees  will  be  4*78% 
(on  the  first  $4,8(X)  of  salary),  of 
which  2Vi%  is  already  figured  in 
the  N.  J.  Teacher’s  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  contribution  rate  table. 

If  the  rate  increases  appear  con¬ 
siderable,  most  pension  authorities — 
NJEA’s  included — are  quick  to  point 
out  that  additional  benefits,  such  as 
the  age-62  and  disability  changes, 
have  already  promised  financial  re¬ 
turns  to  New  Jersey  teachers  far 
greater  than  all  the  social  security 
taxes  to  be  paid. 

Another  change  in  the  federal  law 
again  reduces  the  number  of  quart¬ 
ers  of  social  security  coverage 
required  for  benefit  eligibility. 
Actually,  last  year’s  law  change  re¬ 
moved  most  opportunities  for  taking 
financial  advantage  of  early  retire¬ 
ment  to  avoid  the  state’s  offset  at 
age  65.  There  remained  but  a  few 
for  whom  avoidance  of  the  offset 
was  even  possible.  The  new  law 
changes  “avoid  dates”  and  makes 
their  number  smaller.  Those  affected, 
however,  could  have  their  “avoid” 
privilege  restored  if  Governor 
Meyner  were  to  sign  S-20,  a  bill 
now  on  his  desk.  This  NJEA  pro¬ 
posal  would  restore  “avoidance”  for 


those  “caught  by  1956  and 
1960  liberalizations  of  the  cover¬ 
age  tables.  By  fixing  the  off¬ 
set  dates  at  those  in  effect  be¬ 
tween  1956  and  1960,  S-20  would 
also  apply  to  anyone  who  might 
have  been  affected  by  this  year’s 
change.  (Anyone  concerned  is 
urged  to  write  NJEA’s  pension 
consultant  for  specific  informa¬ 
tion.) 

A  minor  change  in  the  social 
security  law  makes  some  dif¬ 

ference  in  the  amount  a  retired 
employee  earning  more  than 
$1,200  has  deducted  from  his 

social  security  benefits.  Previously, 
the  government  held  back  one 

dollar  of  benefit  for  every  two 
dollars  of  earnings  between 

$1,200  and  $1,500  and  one  dol¬ 
lar  benefit  for  each  dollar  earned 
above  that.  The  new  law  changes 
the  one-for-two  maximum  to 
$1,700.  However,  New  Jersey 
teachers  are  cautioned  that  this 
provision  does  not  affect  the  state 
law  which  holds  back  the  pension 
portion  of  a  teacher’s  retirement 
allowance  when  public  employ¬ 
ment  earnings  top  $1,200.  It  also 
does  not  affect  “avoiders,”  who 
dare  not  have  any  earnings  in 
public  employment  until  age  65 
when  their  state  offset  status  is 
determined. 


cation  showing  the  sick  leave  he  has 
accumulated.  He  presents  this  to 
the  new  employing  board,  which 
may  allow  him  full  or  partial  ^credit. 
The  new  board,  however,  must  fol¬ 
low  a  uniform  policy  applicable  to 
all  employees  and  cannot  revoke 
such  credit  once  granted. 

NJEA  originally  had  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  to  allow  transfer  between 
any  two  districts  in  *>e  state,  but 
objections  from  certain  rural  area 
senators  kept  the  bill  from  moving. 
NJEA,  therefore,  agreed  to  the  “in¬ 
county”  amendment,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  amending  out  this  restriction 
by  future  legislation. 

Another  bill  now  law,  A-173,  al¬ 
lows  TP&AF  members  who  were 
previously  public  employees  under 
the  PERS  to  buy  back  any  prior 
credits  withdrawn  from  that  fund. 

Anyone  affected  should  write  the 
TP&AF  (P.O.  Box  1780,  Trenton 
25,  N.J.)  to  have  the  trustees  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  required  to  pay  for 
such  back  service.  In  his  letter,  the 
teacher  should  state  his  desire  to  buy 
credits  and  tell  when  and  where  he 
was  a  PERS  member. 

Sens.  William  E.  Ozzard  (R. 
Somerset)  and  Donal  C.  Fox  (D. 
Essex)  sponsored  S-12.  A-173  was 
sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Robert 
E.  Frederick  (D.  Warren). 

Asks  Jan.  School  Aid  Report 

Tax  Policy  Commission  told 

to  study  “needs”  and  “means." 

■  The  Legislature  has  told  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  State  Tax  Policy  to  re¬ 
examine  state  aid  to  schools  and 
report  next  January  on  the  need  for 
increased  financial  assistance  to  local 
districts.  The  instructions  were  con¬ 
tained  in  SJR-2,  which  passed  the 
Assembly  on  May  31  and  became 
law  June  2. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  a  higher 
State-aid  formula  could  become  law 
in  1962.  The  Tax  Policy  Commission 
was  asked  to  make  a  similar  study 
in  1953.  It  reported  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1954,  and  the  Legislature  en¬ 
acted  its  recommendations  in  the 
Dumont  State  School  Aid  Act  of 
1 954 — the  present  law. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  re¬ 
examine  the  “means”  of  providing 
increased  state  aid  and  to  study  “the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  program  of 
state  aid  to  schoiol  districts  to  meet 
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A  STEP  CLOSER  to  increasod  state  school  aid  came  with  the  signing  of  SJR-2, 
instructing  the  State  Tax  Policy  Commission  to  come  up  with  a  depth  study  on  the 
subject  by  January.  At  the  signing  were:  (seated  l.-r.)  Mrs.  Ruth  Page, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federated  Boards,  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  Joseph  E. 
Clayton,  deputy  commissioner  of  education,  (standing)  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp, 
NJEA  executive  secretary,  and  Sen.  John  A.  Waddington  (D.  Salem). 


the  expanding  needs  of  the  public 
school  system  throughout  the  state.” 

Specifically  requested  are  evalua¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  about: 
(a)  the  capital  and  operational  finan¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  state’s  school  districts,  (b)  the 
estimated  amount  required  annually 
as  state  aid  to  schcwls,  and  (c)  the 
equity  and  adequacy  of  the  existing 
formulas  for  calculating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  state  aid  to  school  districts. 

The  resolution  had  bi-partisan 
support.  The  sponsors  were  ^nators 
Walter  Jones  (R.  Bergen),  John  A. 
Waddington  (D.  Salem)  and  John  A. 
Lynch  (D.  Middlesex). 

Dr.  John  F.  Sly  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  is  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Members  are  W.  Paul  Stillman 
of  the  National  State  Bank  in 
Newark,  Archibald  S.  Alexander  of 
Bernardsville,  State  Sen.  Wayne  Du¬ 
mont,  Jr.  of  Phillipsburg.  James  E. 
Kerney,  Jr.  of  Princeton,  Assembly- 
man  Elmer  M.  Matthews  of  Newark, 
and  John  E.  Toclan  of  Perth  Amboy. 
William  Miller  is  consultant. 

NJEA’s  annual  bills  for  increased 
state  aid  to  schools  have  made  no 
progress  during  the  current  legisla¬ 
tive  session,  but  the  profession’s  in¬ 
sistence  in  forcing  the  issue  helped 
produce  the  new  state-aid  study. 

In  the  upper  house.  Sens.  Wayne 
Dumont  (R.  Warren),  John  Wadd¬ 
ington  (D.  Salem),  and  George 


Harper  (R.  Sussex)  became  spon¬ 
sors  last  spring  of  S-97,  which  would 
increase  the  capital  foundation  pro¬ 
gram’s  maximum  from  $30  to  $38 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  enrollment, 
and  S-98,  which  would  increase  the 
foundation  program  from  $200  to 
$300  and  minimum  aid  from  $50  to 
$75. 

These  were  identical  to  the  earlier 
NJEA-backed  bills  in  the  Assembly, 
A- 136  and  A- 138.  Sponsors  are 
Frederick  Hauser  (D.  Hudson), 
Clifton  T.  Barkalow  (R.  Mon¬ 
mouth),  Nelson  Stamler  (R.  Union), 
and  William  T.  Hiering  (R.  Ocean). 

School  Support  Ranks  Grow 

Four  statewide  groups  join 

state  committee  during  summer. 

■  The  Committee  for  School  Sup¬ 
port  has  added  four  new  member 
organizations  this  summer.  Ten  state¬ 
wide  groups,  representing  more  than 
one  million  New  Jerseyans,  are  now 
campaigning  for  increased  state  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  to  local  school  districts. 
All  call  for  some  form  of  a  broad- 
based  tax  to  raise  the  additional 
revenue. 

The  new  members — the  N.J.  Farm 
Bureau,  the  N.J.  State  Grange,  the 
N.J.  Division  of  the  American  Assn, 
of  University  Women,  and  the  N.J. 
Region  of  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women — ^bring  a  wider 


base  of  influential  organizations  into  , 
the  Committee. 

Local  Committee  members  are 
working  in  every  county.  They  have 
formed  speakers  bureaus  to  explain 
school  needs  before  any  interested 
group  of  voters.  A  new  edition  of 
the  filmstrip,  “Pupils,  Schools  and 
Taxes,”  is  ready  to  be  shown.  New 
booklets  and  fliers  explaining  exist-  ^ 
ing  tax  inequities  in  the  state  are  ? 
being  prepared.  Local  members  of 
each  of  the  10  groups  are  asked  to  | 
work  together  on  the  county  com¬ 
mittees. 

A  state  speakers’  group  is  being 
organized  to  supplement  corps  of  ’ 

county  workers.  The  state  speakers 
will  be  available  for  large  local  meet-  ; 
ings,  county  meetings,  and  to  meet 
requests  for  speakers  from  the  state 
level.  { 

Speaker  committee  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  state  speakers’  group  « 

will  meet  at  a  training  session  during 
September.  North  Jersey  residents 
will  gather  at  Newark  State  College,  ! 

Saturday,  Sept.  16,  and  South  Jer-  > 

seyans  at  Glassboro  State  College,  ^ 

Saturday,  Sept.  30. 

The  Committee  achieved  its  first 
major  goal  last  spring  when  both 
parties  abandoned  their  traditional  ^ 

pledge  against  new  taxes. 

The  Republicans  promised  a 
“thorough”  review  of  present  “piece¬ 
meal”  taxes,  an  improvement  in  state 
aid  to  local  school  districts  and  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  the  state  university. 

The  Democratic  platform  opened  the 
door  to  a  personal  income  or  general 
sales  tax  if  “it  becomes  clearly  and 
irrevocably  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  any  services  essential  to 
a  modem  and  progressive  state.”  The 
Democrats  promised  reappraisal  of  ^ 
the  present  school  aid  formula  and 
“expanded  concern”  for  Rutgers  and  | 
the  state  colleges.  , 

The  Committee’s  job  until  the 
November  general  election  is  to  keep  I 
individual  candidates  from  abandon-  !' 
ing  these  pledges.  The  Committee  p 
also  aims  to  keep  candidates  for  > 
Governor,  the  Senate  and  the  As-  ^ 
sembly  aware  of  school  needs  as  the  ? 
most  pressing  concern  for  any  New  | 
Jersey  public  official.  ? 

Leonard  E.  Best  of  Summit  is 
chairman  of  the  state  committee.  ^ 
Other  members  are  the  N.J.  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  N.J. 
Education  Association,  N.J.  Federa-  j 
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tion  of  District  Boards  of  Education, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
N.J.,  the  N.J.  Superintendents  Assn., 
and  the  N.J.  League  of  Municipal¬ 
ities. 

But,  It  Does  Balance 

state  '62  budget  brings 
college  raises  and  survey. 

■  After  a  good  wrangle  over  taxes, 
the  Legislature  left  for  the  summer 
with  an  appropriations  act  finally 
passed.  It  gave  Governor  Meyner 
practically  everything  he  asked  for 
in  a  $467  million  state  budget  for 
1961-62. 

No  one  was  sure  that  the  com¬ 
muter  income  tax  scheme  to  siphon 
money  from  New  York  State  would 
work;  nor  was  anyone  bragging  that 
additional  automobile  fees  and  a 
penny  more  for  cigarettes  and  gaso¬ 
line  were  the  fairest  taxes  that  could 
be  levied.  “But,  they  balanced  the 
budget,  didn’t  they,”  was  the  com¬ 
ment  usually  heard. 

It  was  a  budget  which  so  many 
had  called  “rock  bottom”  that  few 
attempts  were  made  to  make  any 
cuts  or  to  do  much  tampering. 

There  was  little  startling  about 
education  expenditures — up  $14.3 
million  to  $184.3  million.  Normal 
formula  requirements  called  for  a 
$4.5  million  increase  in  state  aid  to 
local  school  districts  and  for  a  jump 
from  $36.7  million  to  $40.4  million 
in  the  State’s  share  of  teacher  pen¬ 
sion  costs. 

What  innovations  did  appear  for 
the  coming  year  showed  up  mostly 
in  the  area  of  higher  education.  The 
six  State  Colleges  add  $1.4  million 
in  operating  expenses.  Rutgers  and 
Douglass  College  get  $900,000 
more.  Higher  expected  enrollments 
account  for  both  increases. 

Another  million  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  funds  will  be  used  to  increase 
faculty  salaries  at  the  state  uni¬ 
versity,  the  State  Colleges,  and 
Newark  College  of  Engineering.  The 
above-normal-incremcnt  raise  will 
climax  a  successful  campaign  waged 
last  year  by  the  faculties’  College 
Salary  Committee  in  cooperation 
with  NJEA. 

The  money  is  bringing  a  two- 
range  boost  for  each  faculty  rank. 
This  is  but  one  range  lower  on  the 
professor  and  assistant  professor 


level  and  two  ranges  lower  on  the 
associate  professor  and  instructor 
levels  than  NJEA  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  originally  recom¬ 
mended.  In  1959,  NJEA  and  the 
faculties  began  a  drive  for  in¬ 
creases  of  four  to  five  ranges  on  the 
Civil  Service  scale  for  each  profes¬ 
sorial  rank. 

Two  other  bills,  S-41  and  A-535, 
also  became  law  and  appropriated 
special  funds  for  higher  education. 

S-41,  which  Senator  Walter  H. 
Jones  (R.  Bergen)  sponsored,  gave 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
$25,000  for  a  next-step  survey  of 
future  college  needs.  Dr.  George  D. 
Strayer  and  Dr.  Charles  Kelley  head 
the  project  and  expect  to  submit  a 
report  next  spring. 

A  similar  survey  conducted  in 
1956-57  led  to  the  statewide  referen¬ 
dum  at  which  voters  approved  a 
$66.8  million  bond  issue  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1959,  for  capital  improvements 
at  the  state  colleges  and  university. 

Dr.  Strayer  served  as  consultant 
for  that  survey.  He  has  been  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  University’s 
Teachers  College  for  30  years.  He 
has  directed  educational  surveys  in 
several  states,  including  California, 
and  in  about  50  cities,  including  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Boston. 

Dr.  Kelley  last  year  was  a  research 
assistant  at  Columbia’s  Teachers 
College. 

The  new  survey  will  explore  needs 
beyond  1965  and  suggest  con¬ 
struction  which  might  follow  that 
presently  being  financed  by  the  1959 
bond  issue. 

A-535,  also  now  law,  marks  the 
first  new  capital  improvements 


beyond  that  1959  plan.  It  permits 
the  State  Treasurer  to  lend  Rutgers 
University  up  to  one  million  dollars 
for  student  dormitories  and  related 
capital  facilities. 

The  appropriation  is  paying  for 
six  new  pre-fabricated  buildings  at 
University  Heights  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  for  the  start  of 
classes  this  month.  Five  of  the 
buildings  will  be  used  as  temporary 
dormitories  to  house  520  students. 
The  sixth  building  will  be  their 
dining  hall.  After  permanent  dormi¬ 
tories  are  built  as  part  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  expansion  program,  the  six 
pre-fabricated  structures  can  be 
used  as  research  laboratories.  They 
are  located  near  science  buildings 
and  faculty  housing. 

Federal  Aid  Focus  Shifts 

Kennedy  proposal  held  back, 

new  bill  has  limited  program. 

■  By  mid-August,  the  fate  of  federal 
legislation  to  aid  education  was  any¬ 
body’s  guess. 

First,  the  Senate  passed  S-1021. 
Then  the  House  Labor  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  cleared  the 
companion  measure,  HR-7200,  spon¬ 
sored  by  N.  J.  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.  But,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy’s  proposal  to  provide  the 
states  with  $2.3  billion  in  general 
school  aid  over  three  years  apparent¬ 
ly  died  when  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  tabled  the  measure  July  18. 
Held  back  with  it  was  an  extension  of 
NDEA,  college  building  assistance, 
and  the  regular  impacted  areas  aid 
extension. 


Have  You  Recently  Retired? 

If  summer  meant  the  end  of  your  professional  career,  you  can  still 
keep  up  with  education  and  NJEA  activities  through  a  retired  teacher 
membership.  (Dues  are  $2.00  if  your  retirement  allowance  is  above 
$1,200  and  $1.00  if  below  that  amount.)  Continue  reading  each  issue 
of  the  NJEA  Review.  Mail  your  check,  your  address,  and  the  address 
label  from  the  front  of  this  issue  if  your  address  is  now  different  to: 

NJEA  Membership  Dept. 

180  West  State  St. 

Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

name  ....  .  ..  . 

address  . 

(no.)  (street) 


(city)  (zone)  (state) 
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Advocates  talked  of  forcing  the 
bill  onto  the  floor  for  a  vote,  but  that 
never  happened. 

Democratic  leaders  apparently 
gave  up  on  the  full  NEA-NJEA- 
backed  proposal  when  they  began 
drafting  a  new  package  education 
bill  for  the  Senate.  This  bill  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  include:  ( 1 )  $325  million  a 
year  in  aid  for  school  construction; 
(2)  extension  of  the  “impacted  area” 
program  now  running  at  about  $300 
million  annually;  (3)  extension  of 
some  phases  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act;  and  (4)  additional 
aid  for  higher  education. 

With  last  year’s  Powell  desegrega¬ 
tion  amendment  kept  out  by  the  New 
York  Congressman,  who  now  heads 
the  Labor  and  Education  committee, 
opponents  had  lost  one  of  their  ef¬ 
fective  rallying  points.  Instead  they 
took  advantage  of  parochial  school 
sentiment  to  block  the  bill.  The  “pri¬ 
vate  school”  issue  gave  them  the  con¬ 
trolling  vote  needed  to  keep  the  House 
Rules  Committee  in  the  way  of  any 
major  legislation. 


NJEA  Bills  Await  Signing 

Include  minimum  pension  raise, 
offset  chance,  veterans  change. 

■  A  mound  of  papers  regularly  pile 
up  on  the  Governor’s  desk.  But  at 
the  moment,  NJEA  is  mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  five  bills  which  require  only 
a  signature  to  become  law.  They 
have  been  lying  “on  the  Governor’s 
desk”  all  summer. 

Best  chances  for  approval  are 
given  to  A-559,  which  would  give 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  some 
older  retired  teachers.  Sponsors 
are  Frederick  Hauser  (D.  Hudson), 
Nelson  Stamler  (R.  Union),  Douglas 
Rutherfurd  (R.  Sussex),  Robert  J. 
Wegner  (D.  Passaic),  Vincent  R. 
Panaro  (D.  Mercer),  and  G.  Edward 
Koenig  (D.  Burlington). 

The  measure  would  raise  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  now  being  given 
to  retired  teachers,  by  boosting  the 
adjustment  ratio  and  raising  the  com¬ 
putation  base  from  $480  to  $600.  It 


would  also  add  more  retired  school 
employees  to  the  program. 

TTie  Assembly  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  this  measure,  ap¬ 
proving  it  without  a  negative  vote. 
So  far  the  Governor  has  made  no 
public  comment. 

Considered  doubtful  at  present  is 
S-20,  which  would  allow  certain 
groups  of  older  teachers  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  avoid  the  social 
security  offset  on  their  retirement  al¬ 
lowances.  The  Governor  vetoed  its 
predecessor  last  year,  and  only 
NJEA’s  persistence  in  keeping  legis¬ 
lators  concerned  produced  this  fur¬ 
ther  round  for  the  bill.  Sponsors  are 
Senators  Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.  (R. 
Warren)  and  Sido  L.  Ridolfl  (D. 
Mercer). 

NJEA  has  sought  pledges  of  sup¬ 
port  from  both  gubernatorial  candi¬ 
dates  and,  if  necessary,  will  keep 
right  after  the  bill  next  year  with  the 
new  administration. 

Also  waiting  is  A- 169,  which 
changes  the  TP&AF  definition  of  a 
veteran.  Service  personnel  with  90 


The  Battle  Against  Inaccuracy  Begins  . . . 


The  annual  campaign  for  correct  addresses  of  members 
has  started  once  again  in  NJEA’s  busy  mailing  room 


■  THE  NJEA  mailing  room  has  be¬ 
gun  its  annual  fight  against  in¬ 
accuracy. 

Through  this  workroom  flow 
all  the  materials  members  receive 
from  NJEA,  including  the  Review, 
If  an  address  is  incorrect  .  .  .  well, 
even  the  best  of  postmen  are  stumped. 

The  address  the  mail  room  uses 
comes  from  the  membership  slip 
which  each  teacher  fills  out  himself. 
This  is  one  of  NJEA’s  most  im¬ 
portant  links  to  members.  If  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  unclear,  illegible,  or  incorrect, 
contact  can  be  broken. 

Originally  there  are  three  copies 

MARION  GREGORY,  head  Of  NJEA's  mailing 
room,  operates  the  addressing  machine 
stamping  the  address  of  each  member  onto 
an  envelope.  Labels  that  bring  members  their 
NJEA  REVIEWS  are  addressed  in  this  way. 


of  the  membership  slip.  The  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee  member  keeps  one; 
two  copies  travel  to  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters.  There,  one  copy  is  filed  in 
the  membership  office  for  tallying 
district  totals,  and  the  other  goes 
downstairs  to  the  mail  room. 

This  year,  NJEA  expects  some 
48,500  returns. 

In  the  mail  room  the  slip  is  checked 
for  any  changes.  Half-way  down  the 
form,  the  member  checks  if  it  is  a 
“new”  or  “renewal”  membership  and 
also  if  it  is  the  “same”  address.  New 
member  or  new  address  means  a 
new  stencil  to  be  cut  for  the  address¬ 
ing  machine.  Renewals  are  also 
checked  against  stencils  on  file — just 
in  case. 

As  stencils  are  processed,  they  are 
dated  so  current  memberships  can  be 
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days  of  duty  by  December  31,  1946, 
would  be  considered  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  Currently,  school 
personnel  are  veterans  only  if  they 
had  completed  90  days  by  September 
2,  1945.  For  the  Korean  War,  the 
dates  June  23,  1950,  to  July  27, 
1953,  would  be  used. 

Use  of  the  narrower  dates  in  the 
1955  retirement  law  kept  “veteran 
status”  from  an  appreciable  number 
of  teachers  who  had  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  veterans  and  who  clearly 
have  veterans'  rights  under  the  old 
“free  veterans”  pension  act. 

A  permissive  law  would  be  made 
mandatory  with  the  signing  of  S-11. 
This  bill  would  require  giving  a 
school  board  employee  up  to  a  year’s 
leave  with  pay,  minus  workman's 
compensation,  for  any  injury  incurred 
on  the  job,  with  no  charge  against 
sick  leave.  Sponsors  are  Sen.  William 
Ozzard  (R.  Somerset)  and  Sen. 
Thomas  F.  Connery,  Jr.  (D. 
Gloucester). 

Not  likely  to  be  signed  is  A-225, 
which  would  permit  teachers  to 


one  house  but  not  the  other,  they 
awaited  action  by  a  reconvened 
Legislature. 

As  this  Review  went  to  press, 
there  were  signs  both  houses  would 
meet  in  late  August,  even  though 
many  senators  had  said  “no”  to  the 
Governor's  call  for  a  meeting  before 
the  November  general  election. 

One  of  the  three,  S-53,  passed  the 
Senate  last  spring.  It  eliminates  a  15 
percent  restriction  on  the  number  of 
state  scholarships  that  may  be  used 
in  colleges  out-of-state.  The  bill  has 
13  sponsors. 

Proponents  argue  that  students 
wanting  to  go  out-of-state  must  show 
much  higher  scholastic  aptitude 
scores  and  much  greater  financial 
need  to  qualify.  The  high  cutoff 
point,  mandated  by  the  15  percent 
limit,  is  said  to  work  a  particular 
hardship  on  young  people  living 
close  to  Philadelphia,  Easton,  and 
■  In  addition  to  A-9,  three  other  im-  New  York  City.  Commuting  to  a 
portant  education  bills  spent  the  college  across  the  river  might  be 
summer  half-passed.  Approved  by  easier  and  cheaper,  but  it  makes 


purchase  up  to  10  years  of  retirement 
credit  for  service  in  another  state,  at 
any  time  before  retirement.  They 
must  now  apply  within  one  year 
after  coming  to  New  Jersey. 

The  Governor  has  asked  that  this 
act  be  changed  to  prevent  a  teacher 
from  buying  out-of-state  pension 
credits  if  he  is  drawing  a  pension  on 
them  in  his  original  state. 

This  change  is  incorporated  in  A- 
712,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  May  31  but  has  not  yet 
been  voted  upon.  Sponsors  of  A-225 
and  A-712  are  Assemblymen  Ray¬ 
mond  Bateman  (R.  Somerset),  Nel¬ 
son  Stamler  (R.  Union),  and  John 
W.  Davis  (D.  Salem). 


distinguished  from  non-renewals.  In  3  '  A 

January,  outdated  stencils  are  yanked  J  m 

from  the  active  files.  a  teacher  S 

a  February  Review,  it 
be  that  he  not  yet  recorded  as  a 

member.  A  quick  note  to  Head-  .  .  .  V 

quarters  usually  discovers  the  reason.  ,•  ^ 

After  processing,  the  mail  room  '  '  i 

keeps  member's 
phabetic  The  finds 

especially  handy  for  -  .  -  ■ 

“Where  does  he  teach?”  or 

Names  the  file  and  stencils  are 
kept  strictly  for  NJEA  use.  Despite 

frequent  pleas  from  outsiders,  the  Ed  Fugill  cuts  a  stencil  to  bo  filed  according  to  the  taachar's  post  office  address. 
Executive  Committee  keeps  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  confidential  and  only  for  As¬ 
sociation  purposes.  About  the  only 
exception  is  a  once-a-year  “good 
will”  gesture  to  both  political  parties, 
for  a  mailing  of  their  campaign  liter¬ 
ature  to  teachers. 

Greater  NJEA's  1961-62  member¬ 
ship  slips  will  begin  pouring  into 
the  mailing  room  this  month,  and  the 
deluge  will  continue  until  next  spring. 

For  the  next  five  months,  mailing 
room  personnel  will  spend  at  least 
part  of  every  working  day  processing 
them. 
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MEMBERSHIP  stancils  (left)  look  like  this  to  a  typist.  Whan  writing  on  the 
membership  slip,  seen  propped  above  the  keys,  is  not  done  carefully,  the  danger  of 
errors  increases.  Membership  slips  (right)  go  into  an  alphabetic  file  for  referonco. 


qualifying  for  a  state  scholarship  that 
much  harder,  the  sponsors  claim. 

Quickly  passed  by  the  Assembly 
last  spring,  however,  was  A-619, 
which  would  authorize  establishment 
of  county  colleges.  Some  12 
sponsors  backed  this  bill.  It  incor¬ 
porates  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  state-aided  two-year  collegiate 
and  technical  institutions  (see  May 
Review,  p.  466). 

Waiting  with  A-619  for  Senate 
action  is  A- 163.  This  bill  would  re¬ 
fund  to  veterans  any  contributions 
that  boards  of  education  paid  in  their 
behalf  while  they  were  in  service, 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  1956,  plus  interest. 
Sponsors  of  the  measure,  which  is 
part  of  NJEA’s  1961  legislative  pro¬ 
gram,  are  Frederick  H.  Hauser  (D. 
Hudson),  Frank  E.  Meloni  (D.  Cam¬ 
den),  and  Joseph  J.  Maraziti  (R. 
Morris).  The  State  Bureau  of  Pen¬ 
sions  did  refund  such  contributions 
to  members  of  the  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System  but,  under  an  At¬ 
torney  General’s  ruling,  refused  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  to  veterans  in  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
A  previous  NJEA  attempt  for  such 
remedial  legislation  ended  with  a 
veto  by  Governor  Meyner.  NJEA 
has  persisted  in  asking  for  equal 
treatment  with  the  public  employees. 

Should  Promotions  Be  Certain? 

Questioned  tenure  bill  left 

by  Assembly  during  recess. 

■  The  Legislature’s  recess  kept  NJEA 
from  countering  opposition  that  was 
slowing  progress  on  the  Association’s 
administrative  tenure  bill.  Talk  of  a 
possible  “supplementary  probation 
period’’  to  satisfy  school  board  fears 
of  automatic  tenure  with  promotion 
was  left  unresolved  when  the  Assem¬ 
bly  went  home  on  June  2. 

A-500  would  extend  tenure  to  as¬ 
sistant  principals  and  “all  other 
supervisory,  directorial  and  admini¬ 
strative  employees  .  .  .  who  are  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  an  appropriate 
certificate  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners.” 

Sponsors  are  Mrs.  Betty  Kordja 
(D.  Passaic),  Joseph  Keegan  (D. 
Passaic),  and  Nelson  Stamler  (R. 
Union). 
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The  measure  attempts  to  extend 
tenure  to  all  professional  positions 
not  mentioned  in  present  laws. 

‘Basic  Statistics’  Mailed  Early 

Salary  Committees  get  bulletin 
to  help  form  1962  proposals. 

■  NJEA’s  first  research  bulletin  of 
the  new  school  year,  the  annual 
“Basic  Statistical  Data,”  reached 
local  salary  committee  members  in 
July,  to  help  them  start  early  on  pro¬ 
posals  for  salary  schedules  next  year. 

The  report  gives  tax  rates,  costs 
of  education,  and  other  financial  data 
for  every  school  district  in  the  state. 

A  two-page  analysis  of  taxes, 
school  costs  and  enrollments  between 
1951  and  1961  shows: 

■ — School  taxes  in  New  Jersey  have 
risen  from  $166  million  to  $448 
million  in  the  decade.  The  average 
tax  rate  leaped  from  $2.72  to  $4.36. 
The  per  cent  of  the  total  property  tax 
dollar  spent  on  schools  has  gone 
from  42.1  percent  to  49.7  percent. 

■ — Total  property  taxes  have  risen 
from  $395  million  to  $900  million  in 
the  10  year  period.  The  average  rate 
has  increased  from  $6.44  to  $8.77. 

■ — Resident  average  daily  enroll¬ 
ment  totaled  677,000  pupils  in  1951. 
By  the  1959-60  school  year,  it  was 
1,014,000. 

■ — Current  exf)enditures  in  day 
schools  rose  from  $177  million  in 
1951-52  to  $407  million  in  1959-60. 
The  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in¬ 
creased  from  a  state  average  of  $261 
to  $404. 

NJEA’s  second  research  bulletin, 
“New  Jersey  Teacher  Salary  Guides,” 
went  out  in  the  mails  in  August,  and 
“New  Jersey  Teacher  Salaries”  will 
be  ready  in  October.  The  November 
Review  will  carry  a  full  report 
summarizing  the  two  salary  bulletins. 

Paying  Certificate  Fee  Eased 

Certified  check  rule  dropped; 
personal  check  now  sufficient. 

■  An  “unprofessional  and  burden¬ 
some”  requirement  concerning  teach¬ 
er  certificate  fees  has  been  abolished 
at  NJEA  request. 

Formerly  the  State  Department  of 
Education  specified  that  a  certified 


check  or  money  order  had  to  accom¬ 
pany  an  application  for  a  teaching 
certificate. 

A  personal  check  is  acceptable 
with  applications  for  other  state  li¬ 
censes,  the  NJEA  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  to  the  May  19  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  TEPS  recommended 
that  NJEA  ask  the  State  Department 
to  rescind  the  requirement. 

Education  Commissioner  Frederick 
M.  Raubinger  announced  the  rule 
change  at  a  July  meeting  with  TEPS. 

The  Commissioner  also  indicated 
willingness  to  approve  an  NJEA  re¬ 
quest  that  the  State  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  reconsider  its  policy  of  granting 
regular  certificates  to  persons  who 
have  not  interned  as  student  teachers. 

Dr.  Raubinger  cautioned  TEPS, 
however,  that  more  of  New  Jersey’s 
experienced  teachers  would  have  to 
accept  student  interns  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  TEPS  members  recommended 
that  veteran  teachers  volunteer  to 
do  so. 

But  Do  They  All  Vote? 

NJEA  drive  seeks  assurance 
that  teachers  count  as  voters. 

■  Do  teachers  really  vote? 

That’s  a  question  New  Jersey  leg¬ 
islators  sometimes  ask.  NJEA  is  also 
asking  the  question  this  fall  in  its 
drive  to  get  every  member  registered 
and  every  member  to  the  polls  to 
vote. 

As  part  of  its  enrollment  mailing 
this  month,  NJEA  is  reminding  the 
state’s  teachers  that  “the  future  of 
education  and  teaching  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  next  four  years”  could 
depend  on  who  becomes  Governor 
and  who  is  picked  for  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Assembly. 

A  yellow  flier  tells  how  major  de¬ 
cisions  are  pending  on;  teachers’ 
salary  legislation,  state  money  for 
local  schools,  new  taxes  for  educa¬ 
tion,  and  teacher  welfare  matters.  It 
emphasizes  September  28  as  the 
deadline  for  registering  and  Novem¬ 
ber  7  as  the  day  for  voting. 

In  a  letter  to  each  county  associa¬ 
tion  president.  President  Lynch  has 
asked  for  a  Register-and-Vote  chair 
man  in  every  county  backed  by  an 
RAV  chairman  for  each  local  associa- 
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tion.  These  teacher-leaders  will  check 
to  see  that  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  registered.  Those  who  have 
never  been  registered,  who  have 
moved  since  last  voting,  or  who  have 
not  voted  in  the  last  four  years  are 
asked  to  register  at  their  county  office 
building  or  with  their  municipal  clerk. 

In  recent  months,  NJEA  has  been 
questioned  by  several  legislators 
whose  checks  on  voting  lists  show 
many  teachers  not  voting.  The  NJEA 
drive  aims  to  counter  this  argument, 
which  is  sometimes  given  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  inaction  on  important  edu¬ 
cation  and  teacher  legislation. 


Every  Sixth  Face  New 

NJEA  prepares  orientation 

for  7,500  new  to  profession. 

■  This  month  some  7,500  persons 
who  were  not  teachers  here  last  year 
took  charge  of  New  Jersey  class¬ 
rooms.  With  every  sixth  face  a  new 
one,  preparing  to  integrate  these 
members  into  the  profession,  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  NJEA  summer  proj¬ 
ect.  1 80  W.  State  St.  hums  as  busily 
in  July  and  August  as  anytime  in  the 
school  year. 

NJEA’s  program  of  welcome 
covers  three  fronts.  Each  new  teacher 
receives  an  envelope  of  NJEA  ma¬ 
terials.  More  go  to  his  superinten¬ 
dent  for  distribution  at  orientation 
meetings.  And  new  state  college  in¬ 
structors  are  sent  informational 
pamphlets.  The  bundles  shipped  to 
school  administrators  include  a  book¬ 
let,  “Welcome  New  New  Jersey 
Teachers,”  and  materials  providing 
information  on  retirement,  certifica¬ 
tion,  NJEA  services,  and  group  in¬ 
surance  programs.  Copies  of  the 
Association’s  Code  of  Ethics  and 
Personnel  Practices  Code  are  also 
made  available. 

The  envelope  sent  personally  to 
each  new  teacher  includes  a  letter 
from  President  Lynch  welcoming 
him  to  the  profession,  information  on 
the  annual  NJEA  Convention  and  a 
booklet  explaining  the  advantages  of 
NEA  and  NJEA  membership. 

New  state  college  faculty  members 
receive  a  copy  of  “Welcome  New 
New  Jersey  Teacher”  and  the  flier  on 
the  services  provided  by  Greater 
NJEA. 


SH00TIN6  ‘PROGRESS'  FOOTAGE  i<  NJEA’t  ttitvision  dirtctor  Bill  Hayward.  Thia 
aaqutnca  shows  tho  safsty  advantaits  a  school  bus  has  whan  ambor  lights  aro 
installed  to  warn  following  cars  it  is  stopping.  Pointing  to  tho  lights  is  Holmss  F. 
McCormick,  assistant  suporintsndont  of  Hunterdon  Central  regional  district.  Flam- 
ington,  whsra  tho  footage  was  filmed.  Helping  in  tho  project  wore  Orville  Parrish, 
st^ts  coordinator  of  pupil  transportation,  who  dtvolopad  tho  lights,  and  Sgt.  Wallace 
Pools,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  TraHic  Safety,  attached  to  State  Polica  Troop  B. 

■  STOP  LIGHTS  flashed.  outlet.  Subsequent  “Progress 

Brakes  squealed.  Cars  jolted  ’61”  shows  will  be  seen  every 

to  a  halt.  The  smell  of  burning  fourth  week  at  the  same  time, 

rubber  reached  the  wooded  The  same  “Progress”  show 

roadside.  will  be  shown  by  WRCV-TV 

Behind  the  trees  hid  NJEA’s  (Channel  3),  Philadelphia’s 

associate  director  radio-TV,  Bill  NBC  station,  Sunday,  Sept.  24, 
Hayward.  With  camera  whir-  2:30  p.m.  WRCV-TV  view¬ 
ring,  Bill  caught  what  could  have  ers  will  see  “Progress  ’61”  every 

been  a  fatal  school  accident.  fourth  Sunday  thereafter  at 

For  the  oi^ening  of  NJEA’s  .  . 

1961-62  “Progress”  television  ^JEA  will  produce  another 

series,  film  was  on  hand  for  a  'y 

warning  of  danger:  a  school  bus  ,  station,  which  covers 

stopping  in  front  of  cars  and  ^outh  Jersey  For  Teachers 

trucks  not  always  alert  to  the  ?"'y  7'" .allow  the  public  to 

bus’s  maneuver.  eavesdrop  on  teachers  dis- 

_.  .  cussing  educational  matters  on 

The  dramat.c  segment  will  il-  ^  duplicating  their  hide- 

ustrate  one  o  '^any  c  anges  away — the  teachers’  room.  To 

ex[«cted  when  sch^l  reopens.  informality,  the  teach- 

It  shows  the  value  of  new  amber  .  ,  „ 

a  .  .  ,  -11  w-  •  ers  on  each  show  will  all  come 

warning  flashers  that  will  tie  m  ,  , 

•au  au  j  .4  a  »  I’  Ua  VI  the  Same  school, 

with  the  red  stop  lights  New  _  aar- 

I  u  1  u  a  The  first  For  Teachers 

Jersey  school  buses  must  dis-  o  j 

I  ^  Only  will  appear  Sunday,  Oct. 

P^i!'  -  ,  ,  .  .  8,  at  2:30  p.m.  This  series  will 

This  back-t^^hool  edition  ^  ^^own  every  fourth  Sunday 

of  Progress  61  will  be  the  thereafter  at  the  same  time, 

first  in  a  new  series.  Its  debut  On  the  two  intervening  Sun- 

will  be  Saturday,  Sept.  23,  at  days,  the  Pennsylvania  State 

1  p.m.  over  WNBC-TV  (Chan-  Education  Assn,  will  present 


nel  4),  New  York  City’s  NBC  programs. 
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Russian  Schools 


Revisited 

% 


^  by  Alexander  S.  Balinky 

\ 

j  A  Rutgers  economist  takes  another  look 
at  Soviet  schools  and  asks  why  we  Americans 
persist  in  racing  for  goats  of  making. 


r 


Khrushchev,  in  Ws  post-stai- 

inist  innovations,  has  challenged 
the  United  States  to  “peaceful  com¬ 
petition”  in  almost  every  area — from 
production  to  the  conquest  of  outer 
space.  And  no  one  has  taken  this 
invitation  to  race  more  seriously 
than  the  American  educator. 

Nowhere  does  the  tempo  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  national  self-criticism  and 
soul-searching  surpass  that  which  is 
now  going  on  in  education  circles.  A 
hundred  times  over,  teachers  and 
parents  alike  have  asked  me:  Are  we 
doing  all  we  can  to  keep  up  with  the 
Russians  in  education?  How  can  we 
produce  more  scientists,  more  engi¬ 
neers,  more  teachers,  more  doctors, 
lawyers  and  “Indian  chiefs”  in  order 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.? 

There  is,  however,  no  concrete 
basis  for  alarm  about  the  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  educational  system. 
This  is  the  dominant  impression  with 
which  I  returned  from  a  recent  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  including  some 
time  in  Moscow,  Tashkent,  Samar¬ 
kand,  Tbilisi,  Baku,  Yalta  and 
Odessa.  My  conclusion  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  educational  system 
reflects  the  same  fantastic  imbalance 
that  characterizes  the  whole  economy 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Islands  of  the  spectacular 

One  dramatic  consequence  of  the 
Soviet  industrial  revolution,  has  been 
the  creation  of  i.dands  of  the 
spectacular  at  the  expense  of  a 
whole  remaining  sea  of  primitiveness. 
Peasants  clad  in  near-rags  ride  the 
most  elegant  subway  in  the  world  in 
Moscow.  A  magnifleent  new  opera 
house  in  Tashkent  is  surrounded  by 
mud  huts  in  which  more  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  native  population  live. 
Old  women  who  sweep  a  street  with 
twig  brooms,  minus  handles,  follow  a 
parade  in  honor  of  the  latest  globe- 
circling  astronaut. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan  in  1928  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  rulers  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  crash  programs.  The  in¬ 
tent  has  been  to  show  the  Soviet 
people  and  the  world  the  potential 
superiority  of  the  socialist  system. 

Soviet  education  has  not  escaped 
this  general  imbalance.  Propaganda 
has  made  us  far  more  conscious  of 
Moscow  University  (which  is 
genuinely  remarkable)  than  of  the 


hundreds  of  so-called  universities  in 
the  provinces,  which  are  universities 
in  name  only. 

Variation  in  the  caliber  of  staff 
and  educational  facilities  is  most 
obvious  at  the  pre-university  levels. 
A  limited  number  of  model  nurseries 
and  elementary  schools  are  technic¬ 
ally  first-rate;  but  in  the  main,  Soviet 
school  administrators  and  teachers 
have,  on  a  grander  scale,  much  the 
same  problems  that  confront  us. 
Where  would  one  find  good  teachers 
willing  to  live  and  work  in  the 
sweltering  heat  of  Ashkhabad  or  the 
freezing  stretches  of  Siberia? 

Progress  erases  lags 

While  existing  evidence  indicates 
no  need  for  panic,  what  about  the 
future?  There  is  certainly  no  reason 
to  presume  that  the  present  back¬ 
wardness  and  lack  of  balance  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  Soviet  education 
will  persist  indefinitely.  The  U.S.S.R. 
will  continue  to  advance  on  many 
fronts.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
in  the  past  decade  it  is  that  the  Soviet 
system  is  capable  of  producing  some¬ 
thing  besides  terror  and  tyranny. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  moment  to  stop 
and  question  whether  it  is  really  to 
our  advantage  to  continue  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  race  for  which  Khruschchev 
marked  out  the  finish  line.  My  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  we  should  never  have  en¬ 
tered  that  arena  in  the  first  place. 
Having  done  so,  we  ought  to  with¬ 
draw  before  becoming  irrevocably 
committed  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  purpose  of  education  in  the 
free  world  differs  drastically  from 
that  in  a  totalitarian  one.  Every  mod¬ 
em  society,  regardless  of  its  ideology, 
strives  to  train  the  best  and  largest 
possible  number  of  professionally 
and  technically  equipped  people. 
How  then,  should  the  educational 
process  in  a  democratic  society  be 
differentiated  from  others? 

Our  educational  process  should 
provide  the  stimulus  and  climate  for 


questioning  all  the  values  on  which 
civilization  rests.  A  person  is 
genuinely  free  only  when  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  select  from  all  known 
alternatives  the  basis  for  formulating 
his  own  value  judgments.  Such  a 
choice  should  include  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  question  even  such  “sacred 
cows”  as  democracy,  free-enterprise, 
and  religion. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  sense  that 
education  does  not  and  cannot  exist 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Lenin  made  this 
point  quite  clear  in  his  dictum  that 
education  is  but  one  thing:  “an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  service  of  the  class 
struggle,”  a  vital  force  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Soviet  Man.  Soviet 
education  has  a  singular  objective: 
to  train  or  discipline  the  masses  in 
the  skills  and  mental  attitudes  his¬ 
torically  presumed  necessary  in  order 
to  attain  world-wide  Communism.  A 
noted  Soviet  educator,  M.A.  Mel’ni¬ 
kov,  put  it  this  way:  “The  ultimate 
goal  of  education  is  to  reach  such  a 
level  of  consciousness  that  the  pupil 
will  receive  the  demands  of  Soviet 
society  (i.e.  the  Party)  as  if  they 
were  his  own.”  A  standard  Soviet 
dictionary  defines  freedom  as  “the 
recognition  of  necessity,”  which  it 
derives  from  Lenin’s  statement  that 
“a  person  is  free  to  question  or  in¬ 
quire  only  to  the  extent  that  he  un¬ 
derstands  why  the  Party  line  is  right.” 

How,  then,  should  we  compete? 
American  education  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  democratic  society; 
it  should  not  degenerate  into  a  con¬ 
test  to  mold  the  most  single-minded 
men. 

The  great  danger  in  persisting  in 
this  contest  with  the  Russians  is  the 
inherent  tendency  to  believe  that  by 
surpassing  them  merely  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  skills  we  fulfill  the  educational 
requirements  of  a  democratic  society. 
Unless  we  devote  ourselves  to  the 
education  of  free  as  well  as  skilled 
men,  we  may  well  win  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  and  lose  our  capacity  for 
freedom. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 
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My  Juniors 
Are  “Readers” 

They  read  avidly — 
usually  the  best. 
Here’s  how  we  do  it. 


Despite  the  harsh  words  often 
said  about  teenagers,  many  high 
school  youngsters  still  do  splendid 
things.  The  juniors  I  teach,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  read;  and  they  read  prodi¬ 
giously. 

During  the  1959-60  school  year, 
my  three  eleventh  grade  classes  read 
the  works  of  the  best  American  novel¬ 
ists  in  great  quantities.  These  70  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  students  read  a  total 
of  1,138  books.  Most  were  fine,  some 
outstanding;  only  a  few  were  trivial. 

Numbers  of  books  read  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  each  class: 


Avg. 

Avg. 

Avg. 

Girls 

Beys 

Class 

Ranga 

Total 

A 

20.6 

14.4 

17.2 

9-29 

379 

a 

18.7 

17.7 

18.3 

11-28 

440 

c 

15.3 

17.4 

16.7 

7-26 

319 

The  average  for  the  total  group  was 
17.5  books. 

This  did  not  just  spring  full  blown 
upon  the  scene.  Such  an  extensive 
free  reading  program  took  not  only 
prudent  examination  and  planning, 
but  a  bit  of  careful  elbowing  and 
nudging  along  the  way. 

The  idea  germinated  when  our  high 
school  was  being  evaluated  the  year 
before.  The  representatives  of  neigh¬ 
boring  colleges  and  universities,  meet¬ 
ing  with  our  English  department,  kept 


by  Earle  Thompson 

asking  about  free  reading.  Reports 
of  numbers  of  books  our  students 
read  seemed  to  fall  flat;  what  our 
learned  guests  were  looking  for  were 
“readers”  (these  did  the  best  work  in 
colleges)  not  arbitrary  requirements 
of  six  books  ...  or  1 6  ...  or  26.  We 
needed  to  create  a  climate — not  a 
rule — for  reading. 

I  was  determined  to  make  the  jun¬ 
iors  want  to  read. 

The  junior  year  means  the  study 
of  American  literature  (the  social 
studies  department  is  also  involved 
in  a  rather  concentrated  study  of 
United  States  history) .  There  emerged 
two  boundaries  for  the  plan:  the 
books  for  free  reading  would  be  by 
American  authors  and  the  teacher 
would  approve  the  selections.  Some¬ 
where  in  our  discussions  a  third  re¬ 
quirement  slipped  in:  an  arbitrary 
goal  of  1 8  books  for  the  school  year. 

At  one  of  the  school  year’s  first 
class  sessions  —  following  a  short 
orientation  about  the  need  for  explor¬ 
ing  the  literary  culture  of  the  United 
States  and  the  desirability  of  a 
planned  personal  reading  program  — 
the  free  reading  plan  was  introduced. 

This  was  followed  by  an  informal 
talk  about  the  growth  of  literary  out¬ 


put  of  the  country.  All  at  once,  doz-  f 
ens  of  authors  and  titles  were  tossed* 
out  with  brief  comments  on  each  (the 
teacher  also  has  to  be  enthusiastic*’ 
about  fine  literature). 

At  every  opportunity,  for  the  next 
five  or  six  days,  this  sort  of  “sales 
display”  continued.  With  some  urg- 
ing,  the  students  began  taking  notes* 
about  works  and  authors  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them. 

After  about  two  weeks,  an  assign¬ 
ment  came:  each  student  was  to  list  ^ 
35  books  which  he  might  like  to  read. 
The  teacher  read  these,  checked  ap¬ 
provals,  and  added  suggestions.  The  _ 
accepted  list  was  returned  and  in¬ 
serted  into  each  notebook  as  a  ready 
reference,  a  personalized  book  list  for 
actual  selections. 

Students  were  stimulated  to  use  the 
library  as  well  as  other  community 
facilities.  Class  sessions  in  the  library, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  schod 
started,  brought  the  students  into  ^ 
physical  contact  with  books.  The  r 
best  of  the  available  volumes  were 
prominently  displayed,  squelching  the 
tale  that  there  are  no  “decent  books 
in  the  library.” 

Library  staff  helps 

This  all  needs  a  personal  touch; 
the  more  attention  to  each  student ; 
and  all  students  the  better.  Nothing 
helps  as  much  as  a  cooperative  en¬ 
thusiastic  library  staff. 

Whenever  possible,  when  we  knew  ' 
the  pupil  well  enough,  we  placed  the  - 
right  b4X)k  in  the  right  hand.  Always, 
we  added  words  of  enthusiasm  and  i 
excitement  over  reading  good  books.  ^ 

Once  reading  was  underway,  me¬ 
chanical  reporting  aspects  were  pre¬ 
sented.  Each  student  followed  the : 
time-honored  practice  of  filing  a  3"  ’ 
X  5"  index  card  for  every  book  read.  ; 
In  standard  form,  he  listed  his  name,  i 
the  author,  the  title,  the  publisher,  a  { 
sentence  on  the  subject  of  the  book,  I 
one  on  the  author's  major  point,  and 
finally  his  own  one-sentence  estimate.  1 

Four  times  during  the  year  each  | 
student  presented  a  four-minute  talk 
about  one  of  the  books  from  his  read¬ 
ing  reservoir.  Discussion  and  anal-  ! 
ysis  were  preferred  to  summarizing.  : 

Six  times  during  the  year,  each 
student  submitted  a  500-word  book 
review.  This  had  to  be  a  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  composition,  which  covered: 
the  plot  (insofar  as  it  makes  the  dis¬ 
cussion  intelligible ) ;  the  point,  issue 
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or  possibly  problem  presented  by  the 
author;  and  the  pupil’s  evaluation  of 
the  author’s  success  in  accomplishing 
his  mission. 

Once  on  their  way,  most  students 
accepted  the  challenge.  They  worked 
hard  to  fulfill  the  rather  stringent 
requirements.  In  many  instances 
competition  developed  for  amassing 
the  greatest  number  of  books;  but 
interest  also  turned  into  eagerness  for 
finding  out  what  unfamiliar  books 
were  all  about.  There  was  pride  in 
never  being  idle;  there  were  regrets 
at  never  having  enough  time  to  read 
all  the  interesting  books  that  were 
waiting  to  be  explored.  I  kept  up  the 
spirit  through  individual  conferences 
about  each  student’s  reading  and 
progress,  occasional  appointments  in 
the  library,  and  casual  comments  on 
what  each  one  was  accomplishing. 

Popular  tKles 

The  1,138  books  read  by  the  end 
of  the  year  represented  192  different 
titles  by  some  61  authors.  Among 
the  more  ]x>pular  American  novels 
read  by  the  70  juniors  were  (numbers 
show  times  chosen  and  read): 
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Paarl  Buck's  “TIm  Good  Earth"  (35) 

Waltar  Van  Tillburg  Clark's  "Ttia  Ox-Bow 
Incidant"  (14) 

Staphan  Crona's  “Tha  Rad  Bodga  of 
Covroga"  (24) 

Nalhanial  Hawthorna's  "Tha  Scarlat  laltar" 
(17) 

ErnasI  Hamingway's  “Tha  Old  Man  and  tha 
Saa"  (52),  “A  Farawall  to  Arms"  (IB), 
“For  Whom  tha  Ball  Tolls"  (17) 

John  Harsay's  “A  Ball  for  Adano"  (35),  “A 
Singla  Pabblo"  (IB),  “Hiroshima"  (14),  and 
“Tha  War  lovar"  (10) 

Sinclair  Lawis'  “Oodsworth"  (14),  and  “Ar- 
rowsmith"  (14) 

Margaral  Mitchall's  “Gona  with  tha  Wind" 
(14) 

Charlas  Nordhoff's  and  Jamas  Norman  Hall's 
“Tha  Bounty  Trilogy"  (11) 

Marjoria  Kinnan  Rawlings'  “Tha  Yaarling" 
(10) 

J.  D.  Salingar's  “Tha  Catchar  in  tha  Rya"  (34) 
John  Stainback's  “Of  Mica  and  Man"  (19), 
“Tha  Paarl"  (10),  and  “East  of  Edan"  (10) 
Laon  Uris'  "Exodus"  (10) 

Thornton  Wildar's  “Tha  Bridga  of  San  Luis 
Roy"  (22) 

Harman  Wouk's  “Marjoria  Morningstar"  (12) 

There  is  nothing  new  about  any  of 
this.  Fine  English  teachers  always 
have  inspired  their  students  to  read. 
The  novelty  comes  when  a  class¬ 
wide  enthusiasm  builds  among  stu¬ 
dents  an  exhilarating  urge  for  reading 
vast  quantities  of  fine  material.  These 
students  have  come  a  big  step  toward 
becoming  true  “readers”  with  vora¬ 
cious  apfietites  for  the  things  found 
in  books. 


Teaching  an  Accelerated  Class 

An  assignment  to  teach  an  accelerated  high  school  class 
is  demanding  but  also  a  gratifying,  rewarding  experience. 


■  TEACHING  an  accelerated 
class,  if  you  are  given  such  an 
assignment,  is  one  of  the  more 
challenging  aspects  of  secondary 
education  today.  Within  it  lies 
much  opportunity  for  greater 
depth  of  subject  matter,  along 
with  continuous  challenge.  The 
teacher  of  an  accelerated  class 
must  be  ever  aware  that  the  course 
he  is  teaching  becomes  mature 
and  intense. 

To  teach  an  accelerated  class 
successfully,  the  teacher  should 
not  only  be  thoroughly  grounded 
in  his  subject  matter  field,  but 
should  ajso  have  a  good,  mature 
personality.  He  must  be  friendly, 
demanding,  but  not  over-bearing, 
and  should  possess  a  deep  and 
sincere  interest  in  students.  He 
must  have  high  standards  of  ac¬ 
complishment  which  should,  at  all 
times,  be  evident  in  his  classroom. 
When  the  occasion  arises,  he 
should  not  be  afraid  “to  learn” 
along  with  his  class. 

A  love  of  learning  and  a  respect 
for  scholarship  are  two  objectives 
which  will  be  inculcated  by  the 
successful  teacher.  The  teacher  of 
an  accelerated  class  should  keep 
abreast  of  new  developments,  ma¬ 
terials  and  literature  relating  to 
his  subject  field  (perhaps,  even 
obtain  a  master's  degree  in  this 
area).  He  must  show  skill  in  relat¬ 
ing  his  field  to  others  when  the 
occasion  arises.  He  must  be  well 
read  and  must  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  current  social,  literary, 
scientific,  political,  economic  and 
moral  issues. 

An  accelerated  class  wants  to 
be  challenged.  The  greater  the 
challenge,  the  more  interesting  and 
stimulating  the  class  period  be¬ 
comes.  These  people  want  to 
learn  new  things  and  to  do  work 
that  is  significant  to  them.  They 
have  intellectual  curiosity. 


In  teaching  my  accelerated 
senior  English  class  at  Metuchen 
H.S.,  for  example,  I  feel  that  one 
Shakespearean  play,  “Macbeth,” 
is  not  enough.  In  our  course  of 
study,  we  also  have  an  intensive 
study  of  “Hamlet”.  In  addition, 
we  require  a  paper  of  analysis  on 
a  third  play  by  Shakespeare.  If 
the  student  chooses  to  read  an¬ 
other  tragedy  for  this  assignment 
(this  is  encouraged),  he  is  asked 
to  write  a  comparative  analysis, 
such  as  a  comparison  of  the  moral 
or  tragic  issue  and  character  de¬ 
velopment  in  “Macbeth”  or  “Ham¬ 
let”  with  that  in  the  third  selected 
play. 

In  an  accelerated  mathematics 
class,  as  another  example,  less  drill 
on  routine  matters  is  called  for. 
The  teacher  must  give  praise 
where  and  when  it  is  due,  but  he 
must  also  point  out  weaknesses  in 
the  students’  work,  both  on  an 
individual  basis  and  in  general 
class  room  work. 

Particularly  in  social  studies  and 
in  English  accelerated  classes,  a 
teacher  should  make  adequate  use 
of  the  lecture  method.  This  should 
not  be  overdone,  but  enough  train¬ 
ing  in  accurate  note-taking  should 
be  given  to  prepare  the  class  for 
college  work. 

The  accelerated  class  teacher 
must  remember  that  his  pupils 
need  guidance,  in  spite  of  their 
superior  quality  as  students.  Ac¬ 
celerated  students  should  be  made 
to  work  hard,  but  they  must  see 
that  they  are  really  accomplishing 
something  which  is  significant. 

The  assignment  of  teaching  an 
accelerated  class  is  demanding; 
but  to  the  conscientious,  scholarly 
teacher,  it  is  a  most  gratifying  and 
rewarding  experience. 

— from  Louise  M.  Haitsch 
head,  English  department 
Metuchen  H.S. 
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SIMPLEST  MACHINES,  cominf  on  the  market, 
are  these  using  Skinnerian  programs. 
A  student  sees  question,  writes  response 
on  answer  unit,  and  self  checks  before 
going  on  to  next  step, 
(photo  by  Koncept-O-Graph  Corp.) 


The  Turn  of  Attention 


to  Teaching  Machines 


by  Alfred  H.  Gorman 


.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Alfred  Gorman’s  interest  in  auto-instructional  devices 
and  Programmed  learning  stems  from  studies  in 
educational  psychology  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  where  he  is  completing  work  for  a 
doctorate.  As  director  of  curriculum  for  the  Nutley  schools, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  K-12  instructional  program 
there.  Many  of  the  machines,  programs,  and  books 
he  refers  to  will  be  shown  at  the  NJEA  professional 
improvement  conference  on  October  7  (see  p.  31). 


Experimentation,  pro^am 

construction,  and  general  writing  : 
in  the  area  of  teaching  machines  has  ! 
built  up  so  rapidly  over  the  past  two  { 
years  that  the  terminology  is  already  | 
changing. 

For  “teaching  machine,”  with  its 
connotation  of  bringing  teacher-re- 
placing  gadgets  into  the  schools,  the 
term  “auto-instructional  device,”  is 
currently  being  substituted. 

Call  them  what  we  will  these  new 
educational  tools  are  with  us.  They 
are  much  more  than  a  fad. 

Developed  from  the  pioneering 
studies  of  S.  L.  Pressey  more  than  ! 
30  years  ago  and  from  the  more  re-  I 
cent  work  done  by  B.  F.  Skinner  at  | 
Harvard,  auto-instructional  devices  t 
are  suddenly  in  the  forefront  of  most  ' 
education  discussions.  A  number  of 
college  courses  have  been  taught 
partially  or  entirely  by  machines. 
Foundation  funds  are  encouraging 
further  study  down  through  the  grade 
school.  Commercial  firms  are  rushing 
to  market  both  machines  and  special 
textbooks  for  student  use. 

The  teaching  machine  has  passed 
out  of  the  area  of  theory  and  is  en¬ 
tering  the  area  of  practice.  Its  full 
impact  will  be  facing  most  schools  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Can  professional  educators —  i! 
teachers  and  administrators  alike — 
develop  a  methodology  that  uses 
these  new  tools  efficiently?  Accept¬ 
ing  auto-instruction  uncritically  on 
the  one  hand  or  ignoring  it  as  a 
“gimmick”  on  the  other  would  rep¬ 
resent  two  equally  unfortunate  ex¬ 
tremes  of  thinking.  A  middle  ground 
of  careful  examination  and  experi¬ 
mentation  is  called  for  if  the  idea  has 
any  chance  of  proving  the  boon  to 
education  claimed  by  its  adherents. 

Teachers  are  currently  asking 
many  questions,  but  they  mostly 
narrow  down  to  three:  (1)  What  is 
a  teaching  machine?  (2)  What  are 
the  possibilities  of  this  approach?  (3) 
What  “next  steps”  may  be  taken  by 
teachers  and  administrators? 

Teaching  machines  in  current  use 
include  adaptations  and  modifica¬ 
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The  full  impact  of  auto-instructional  devices  will  face  most  schools  in  the  very  near  future. 


tions  based  on  ideas  developed  by  S. 
L.  Pressey  and  B.  F,  Skinner. 

Pressey’s  devices  use  a  multiple 
choice  technique  similar  to  many 
standardized  tests.  A  student  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  written  material  (a 
stimulus)  which  gives  him  some  in¬ 
formation  and  asks  a  question.  He 
must  then  select  one  of  four  or  five 
possible  answers  provided  (re¬ 
sponse). 

Following  this  he  may  turn  to 
the  correct  answer  to  check  his  re¬ 
sponse  (immediate  reinforcement). 
If  his  selection  is  the  correct  one,  he 
is  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  second 
stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his 
selection  is  not  correct,  he  may  be 
referred  to  written  material  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  reason  why. 

Following  this  he  would  respond 
to  stimulus  number  one  a  second 
time,  progressing  in  this  way  through 
various  parts  of  the  program  with  the 
necessity  of  achieving  a  correct  re¬ 
sponse  to  each  stimulus  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  next.  After  the  first 
exposure  to,  say,  50  stimuli,  the 
learner  might  wish  to  repeat  with  a 
second  exposure. 

Drops  error  to  zero 

Error  rate  on  a  first  exposure  to 
50  “frames”  (each  stimulus  appears 
on  a  separate  “frame”)  might  run  to 
40  percent,  but  on  a  second  ex¬ 
posure  it  could  drop  to  five  percent. 
A  third  exposure  would  drop  errors 
to  zero,  and  if  the  “program”  is 
thought  of  as  a  test  the  student  would 
be  scoring  “100%.” 

While  current  teaching  and  testing 
practice  keeps  the  time  element  con¬ 
stant  and  results  in  a  spread  of  stu¬ 
dent  scores,  the  teaching  machine 
approach  hopes  to  keep  the  scores  (or 
learning)  constant  at  100%  and  re¬ 
sult  in  a  spread  of  time.  Johnny,  for 
example,  might  take  twice  as  long  to 
go  through  the  “program”  as  Mary. 

The  approach  used  by  Skinner 
differs  somewhat.  The  student  is 
asked  to  construct  a  written  response 
rather  than  to  select  from  among  a 
number  of  alternative  answers.  Again 
the  correct  answer  is  available  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  learner  makes  his 


response  with  the  accompanying 
psychological  advantage  of  “immedi¬ 
ate  reinforcement.” 

The  skillful  program  writer  will 
construct  each  “frame”  so  that  the 
learner  may  progress  from  one  to 
another  with  a  small  amount  of  error. 
If  a  great  deal  of  learner  error  does 
occur,  the  fault  is  said  to  lie  with 
the  program  “which  is  not  fulfilling 
its  purpose.” 

Program  is  most  important 

It  takes  little  investigating  to  see 
that  the  machine  is  secondary.  What 
is  of  prime  importance  is  the  “pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  “program”  is  the  result  of 
analysis  of  large  concepts  into 
minute  parts.  These  lead  a  learner 
step  by  step  from  a  rudimentary  to  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  involved.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  unexpected  results  of  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  will  be  a  closer 
look  by  teachers  at  just  what  steps 
they  go  through  when  they  “teach.” 

Any  one  machine  is  usually  used 
to  present  many  programs.  In  a 
typical  Skinnerian  situation,  the 
learner  sits  before  a  machine  com¬ 
parable  in  size  to  a  portable  type¬ 
writer.  There  are  three  “windows” 
leading  from  left  to  right  and  the 
program  is  contained  on  a  paper 
roll  out  of  sight  within  the  machine. 

Turning  a  knob  the  student  brings 
the  stimulus  of  the  first  frame  into 
view  in  the  left-hand  “window.”  In 
itself,  the  stimulus  is  designed  to  be 
quite  simple  and  requires  little  or  no 
previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  learner.  Some  information  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  stimulus  and  a  learner 
response  is  called  for. 

Uncovers  correct  answer 

Having  composed  and  written  his 
response,  the  learner  turns  a  knob 
which  brings  a  transparent  shield 
over  his  answer  and  simultaneously 
uncovers  the  correct  answer  in  the 
middle  window. 

Further  turning  of  the  knob  will 
bring  frame  number  two  up  in  the 
left  hand  window  while  covering  the 


correct  answer  to  frame  number  two 
and  clearing  the  right  hand  window 
so  that  the  student  may  write  his 
second  response. 

Step  by  simple  step,  then,  the 
student  is  led  into  making  correct  re¬ 
sponses  to  increasingly  complex 
questions  and  a  written  record  of  his 
progress  is  provided. 

Noting  that  the  “program”  is  more 
important  than  the  device  which  con¬ 
tains  it,  some  researchers  are  by¬ 
passing  the  machine  entirely.  Book 
companies  have  already  printed 
“programmed  textbooks,”  which  fol¬ 
low  the  same  basic  procedure  of 
stimulus,  learner  response,  and  im¬ 
mediate  reinforcement.  “Scrambled 
texts,”  which  use  the  multiple  choice 
technique,  have  also  been  published. 
With  Aese,  the  learner  who  makes 
an  incorrect  choice  is  referred  to  a 
separate  page  on  which  an  explana¬ 
tion  tells  why  this  choice  is  incorrect. 

Many  possibilities — and  limita¬ 
tions — will  occur  to  educators  as  they 
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The  mechanical  gadgets  may  give  way  to  programmed  books. 


explore  the  concept  of  teaching 
machines. 

For  one  thing,  the  approach  hopes 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
for  individual  differences.  A  student 
should  be  able  to  function  at  his  own 
speed,  working  as  rapidly  as  his 
scholastic  ability  allows.  Since  both 
instruction  and  testing  are  built  in, 
he  is  supposed  to  score  a  near  per¬ 
fect  mark  on  subsequent  examina¬ 
tions. 

More  academically  talented  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  progress 
through  a  greater  number  of  pro¬ 
grams.  but  no  student  should  com¬ 
plete  any  one  program  without 
learning  and  understanding  fully  the 
material  and  the  concepts  dealt  with. 

Imagine  a  class,  say  the  research¬ 
ers,  each  of  whose  students  enter  not 
only  having  had  the  same  instruction 
but  having  demonstrated  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  and  mastery  of  the  con¬ 
tent! 

Serious  questions  arise 

Before  triumphant  shouts  of 
“Hurrah!”  die  away,  however,  seri¬ 
ous  questions  begin  to  arise  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger.  Certainly  the 
limitations  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
of  teaching  machines  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  careful  scrutiny.  It  would 
not  seem  desirable,  for  example,  to 
have  all  learning  controlled  by  any 
one  program  any  more  than  learning 
in  general  should  be  limited  to  any 
one  source. 

There  is  also  much  more  to  the 
science  and  the  art  of  teaching  than 
may  be  handled  by  a  teaching 
machine.  The  give  and  take  of  class¬ 
room  discussion,  the  opportunity  for 
children  to  express  and  expand  ideas 
before  the  group,  and  the  control  of 
a  variety  of  educational  experiences 
exercised  by  the  professional  teacher 
are  only  a  few  examples  of  teaching 
which  goes  beyond  the  machine’s 
capabilities.  Some  researchers  say  the 
machines  free  more  time  for  such 
activities;  experienced  teachers  still 
might  wonder. 

As  is  true  with  any  educational 
method  or  device,  plans  must  be 


made  to  emphasize  the  plus  and 
eliminate  the  minus  elements  inherent 
in  the  teaching  machine.  This  is  a 
task  for  both  administrators  and 
teachers  working  together  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  team. 

Probably  the  first  thing  a  school 
district  might  do  is  to  see  that  each 
member  of  its  professional  staff  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  backgrounds  of  teaching 
machines  and  with  programs  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  now  being 
carried  on  throughout  the  country.  In 
addition  one  or  more  staff  members 
might  be  designated  to  pay  close  at¬ 
tention  to  activities  in  this  held  and 
to  carry  out  experiments  designed  to 
explore  possibilities  for  local  use. 

Researchers  and  manufacturers 
alike  say  that  the  mechanical  end  of 
this  operation  has  been  pretty  well 
solved.  (Some  say  “eliminated.”) 
What  is  needed  now  is  the  content  or 
“programmed  material,”  and  many 
programs  are  currently  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  various  curriculum  areas. 

Another  vital  consideration  will 
be  the  use  to  which  such  programs 
will  be  put.  Given  the  machines  and 
the  programs,  what  will  classroom 
teachers  do?  How  could  they  work 
this  tutorial  method  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  daily  student  activities? 
How  would  they  mesh  their  own 
teaching  with  that  of  the  machine? 
How  could  the  outcome  be  evalu¬ 
ated? 

Is  this  a  powerful  teaching  ally? 
Decisions  will  have  to  be  made  in 
coming  years,  and  both  information 
and  planning  will  be  needed.  The 
teaching  machine,  or  auto-instruc¬ 
tional  device,  may  well  hold  more 
promise  for  education  than  any  new 
development  since  the  textbook.  Ful¬ 
fillment  of  this  promise  will  depend 
upxjn  professional  educators. 

It  would  seem  wise  for  ail  of  us  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  immediate  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  immediate  rejection  and 
to  take  a  long,  careful  look  before 
forming  our  opinions.  Well  educated 
students  of  the  future  will  never  for¬ 
get  to  bring  us  our  apples,  but  they 
might  also  come  to  include  “an  oil¬ 
can  for  the  teacher.” 


The  Big 
Difference 
That  Goes 
into 
Machine 
Programs 

by  Dr.  James  Jan-Tauscli 

James  Jan-Tausch  is  director  cr 
remedial  instruction  in  the  division 
of  curriculum  and  instruction  i» 
the  State  Dept,  of  Education 
Previously  he  was  psychologist  anA 
director  of  reading  for  rM 
schools  in  Springfielif 

1 

Any  approach  ti 
programmed  instruction, 
says  one  readini 
specialist,  must  be 
based  on  an  understandini 
of  the  psychological 
principles  anf 
learning  theory  involved. 
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Recently  a  school  administra¬ 
tor  was  heard  to  ask:  “After  all, 
what  is  the  difference  between  using 
a  teaching  machine  and  using  flash 
cards?  Isn’t  it  basically  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that’s  involved?” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  his  colleague  replied, 
“A  flash  card  may  check  on  the 
child’s  instantaneous  perception  of  a 
symbol  or  his  ability  to  perform  an 
arithmetical  computation,  but  it  is 
merely  affording  practice  on  what 
has  already  been  learned.  The  teach¬ 
ing  machine,  on  the  other  hand,  pre¬ 
sents  a  planned  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion.” 

"Sounds  good,”  exclaimed  the  first 
speaker,  “if  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  I 
think  we  should  get  some  of  those 
machines  into  the  schools  as  fast  as 
possible.” 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  would- 
be  consumer  needs  to  be  cautioned 
that  this  is  not  “all  there  is  to  it.”  De¬ 
spite  his  friend’s  concise  description 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  program,  some  serious 
account  needs  to  be  taken  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  principles  of  the  learning 
to  take  place  through  their  use. 

Any  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
teaching  technique  or  device  should 
be  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  learning  theory  involved. 

The  theory  of  learning  upon  which 
the  teaching  machine  is  constructed 
is  known  as  the  Associative  Learning 
Theory,  and  advocates  of  this  theory 
are  popularly  known  as  Behaviorists. 
The  originators  of  the  teaching  ma¬ 
chines,  Dr.  Sidney  Pressey  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Skin¬ 
ner  of  Harvard,  strongly  proclaim 
that  the  educational  device  used  can 
be  called  a  “teaching  machine”  only 
when  the  Associative  Learning 
Theory  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
material  is  constructed  and  presented. 

The  Associative  Learning  Theory 
limits  the  learning  to  the  specific  situ¬ 
ation  involved  in  the  training.  Trans¬ 
ference  of  this  learning  to  other 
aspects  of  life’s  activities  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Behaviorists  them¬ 
selves,  interfere  with  that  which  was 


learned  and  act  as  inhibitors  of  the 
learned  response. 

The  Associative  Learning  theorists 
believe  that  all  behavior  is  directed 
and  under  the  control  of  certain  stim¬ 
uli.  They  say,  that  the  organism  re¬ 
sponse  would  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  stimulus.  Of  the  responses, 
that  one  which  is  reinforced  will  be 
learned  so  that  the  next  time  the  or¬ 
ganism  is  aware  of  this  particular 
stimulus,  the  previously-reinforced 
stimulus  will  immediately  re-occur. 
This  sequence  has  been  popularly 
called  the  stimulus-response  bond  and 
has  been  known  for  more  than  half  a 
century  as  the  basis  of  Behaviorist 
theory  of  learning.  Needless  to  state, 
there  is  more  to  it  than  this  brief 
description. 

Machine  shapes  behavior 

Probably  best  known  today  of  the 
Associative  Learning  Theorists  is  Dr. 
B.  F.  Skinner  of  Harvard,  who  has 
made  many  studies  in  animal  be¬ 
havior.  Skinner  believes  that  the 
techniques  similar  to  those  which 
taught  animals  will  also  teach  chil¬ 
dren.  Skinner  claims  that  the 
machine  works  by  “shaping  be¬ 
havior”;  the  reward  of  a  right  answer 
for  a  child  equals  the  reward  of  a 
food  pellet  for  his  laboratory  pigeons 
and  that  the  physio-psychological 
learning  system  of  the  pigeon  equates 
with  that  of  the  child. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  form  Skin¬ 
ner’s  theory  is  “Learning  is  Be¬ 
havior.”  Behavior  is  directed  and 
controlled  by  stimuli,  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  determine  the  form  of  the  be¬ 
havior. 

This  limitation  of  the  Behaviorists 
to  learning  as  performance  may  be 
the  result  of  their  use  of  animals’  be¬ 
havior  for  their  source  of  data. 
Those  who  do  not  accept  the  Be¬ 
haviorist  theory  claim  that  there 
exists  a  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  human  animal  and  the 
“dumb”  animal  which  the  Be¬ 
haviorists  do  not  satisfactorily 
explain.  The  difference,  the  non-be- 
haviorists  say,  includes  the  ideas  that: 
■ — Man  communicates  through  lan¬ 


guage  symbols  and  thereby  thinks 
abstractly. 

■ — Man  has  the  ability  to  hold  be¬ 
liefs  and  identifies  with  ideas. 

It  is  because  of  this  difference  that 
many  educators  and  psychologists 
believe  that  human  learning  is  more 
than  behavior  or  performance.  They 
think  that  learning,  while  it  involves 
performance,  also  includes  cognition 
(reflective  thinking)  and  attitudes 
(belief  or  emotional  involvement 
with  stimuli.) 

The  steps  involved  in  learning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  non-behaviorists, 
are  such  as  to  allow  for  reflective 
thinking,  creativity,  and  emotional 
involvement.  The  non-behaviorists 
believe  that  children  also  learn  by 
imitating  those  with  whom  they 
identify,  and  by  reflectively  thinking 
about  their  experiences  and  thereby 
gaining  insight. 

Included  in  the  group  of  non-be¬ 
haviorists  are  Carl  Rogers,  proponent 
of  self-actualization;  Gardner  Mur¬ 
phy,  advocate  of  the  bio-social  theory 
of  personality;  the  Neo-Freudians, 
Alfred  Adler,  Karen  Homey,  Erick 
Fromm  and  Henry  Stack  Sullivan; 
and  to  some  degree  the  adherents  of 
the  Gestalt  theory  of  learning. 

The  non-behaviorists  believe  that 
the  S — R  bond  proposed  by  the  As¬ 
sociative  Learning  Theorist  is  too 
simple.  Learning  involves  a  bond 
sequence  which  might  better  be  illus¬ 
trated  as: 

M— S— V— -Rx 

The  M  in  this  illustration  stands 
for  motivation,  a  tension  producing 
factor  which  predisposes  the  or¬ 
ganism  to  act. 

Motivation  in  the  human  being  is 
composed  of  three  forces  or  drives: 
Homeostasis  which  is  the  need  to 
maintain  the  body.  (Hunger  and 
thirst  are  homeostatic  forces  of  moti¬ 
vation).  Propagation  which  is  the 
need  to  maintain  the  species,  the  re¬ 
production  of  life.  (Sex  drive  is  a 
propagational  force  of  motivation.) 
Self-Concept  which  is  the  need  of  the 
individual  to  maintain  a  social  role 
in  life  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
and  achieves  some  control  over  his 


The  machines  are  tied  to  Associative  Learning  and  the  Behaviorists’  stimulus-response  bond. 
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environment.  (Inquisitiveness,  iden¬ 
tification,  and  self-actualization  are 
self-concept  forces  of  motivation.) 

Motivational  forces  are  of  varying 
strengths  and  are  interrelated.  Moti¬ 
vational  force  determines,  from  the 
many  stimuli  surrounding  him  those 
of  which  the  individual  should  be¬ 
come  aware. 

Both  the  Stimulus  and  the  Re¬ 
sponse  of  the  non-behaviorist  corre¬ 
spond  to  that  of  the  Associative 
Learning  Theorists,  but  the  non-be- 
haviorists  include  a  Variable  factor 
which  affects  the  response  to  the 
stimulus.  This  variable  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  physiology  and  the 
experiential  background  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

Reward  related  to  motivation 

The  learning  theory  espoused  by 
the  non-behaviorists  also  includes  a 
description  of  reinforcement  which 
insists  that  the  reinforcement  or  re¬ 
ward,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
directly  related  to  the  motivation. 
Only  as  the  tension  created  by  the 
motivation  is  reduced  by  the  re¬ 
sponse,  can  we  say  that  the  response 
is  reinforced  and  learning  takes  place. 
The  immediacy  of  the  reinforcement 
to  the  response  is  accepted  as  im¬ 
portant  to  learning.  The  reinforced 
response  then  contributes  to  the 
motivation  of  the  individual. 

When  the  response  is  not  rein¬ 
forced  and  the  motivation  is  strong, 
other  responses  are  made  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  until  a  response  is  rein¬ 
forced  or  anxiety  is  created.  In  the 
anxiety  state  the  tension  becomes  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  and  all  responses  appear 
to  the  organism  as  unrewarding.  A 
state  of  dilemma  is  recognized  by  the 
individual  and  responses  become 
compulsive.  The  compulsive  re¬ 
sponse  is  a  response  to  a  part  of  the 
stimulus  or  a  forced  distortion  of  the 
stimulus.  In  either  case,  the  tension 
may  be  reduced.  The  behavior  in 
such  cases  is  referred  to  as  neurotic. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Be- 
haviorist  theory  seems  in  comparison 

Turning  over  the  curriculum  1 
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with  the  broader  and  more  flexible 
non-behaviorist  theory  to  be  a  rigid 
and  limiting  approach  to  learning, 
educators  can  be  thankful  to  Dr. 
Skinner  and  the  proponents  of 
planned  programs  of  instruction  for 
reminding  them  of  some  basic  tenets 
which  have  always  been  important 
factors  in  good  teaching.  These  are: 

■ — 1 .  Rewards  or  reinforcements  are 
necessary  for  learning  to  take  place. 
As  the  teacher  provides  experiences 
that  are  rewarding  to  the  student,  he 
will  learn. 

■ — 2.  Rewards  or  reinforcements 
should  be  immediate  if  they  are  to  be 
effective.  The  response  that  immedi¬ 
ately  precedes  the  reinforcement  is 
the  behavior  that  is  learned. 

■ — 3.  A  teacher’s  knowledge  of  the 
sequence  of  steps  involved  in  con¬ 
cept  learning  is  important  in  planning 
learning  experiences. 

■ — 4.  A  teacher’s  knowledge  of  his 
pupils  and  the  stage  of  concept  de¬ 
velopment  each  has  already  achieved 
is  necessary  to  the  effective  planning 
of  learning  experiences. 

■ — 5.  Diagnostic  evaluation  of  tests 
to  determine  where  learning  difficul¬ 
ties  are  occuring  is  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  in  testing. 

Value  to  be  questioned 

Aside  from  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  classroom  teacher  on  the  need 
for  better  understanding  of  how  to 
teach  what  needs  to  be  taught,  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  teaching 
machine  and  its  “canned  program’’ 
must  remain  open  to  question. 

Some  of  those  who  advocate  their 
use  see  teaching  machines  as  a  special 
form  of  visual  aid  and  look  to  the 
attention-getting  factors  involved  as 
the  important  features  of  the 
machines.  Those  who  accept  the 
fact  that  classroom  teachers  will  not 
be  concerned  directly  with  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  programs  operating  with¬ 
in  their  classrooms,  must  be  singu¬ 
larly  unaware  of  the  need  for  each 
teacher  to  know  the  child’s  capabili¬ 
ties,  his  motivation  for  learning,  and 
his  specific  learning  disabilities  if  the 


teaching  is  to  be  meaningful  to  the 
pupil. 

Some  programs  of  instruction  as 
now  planned  force  all  students,  re¬ 
gardless  of  ability,  to  follow  the  same 
step  by  repetitive  small  step  of  factual 
knowledge.  So-called  “fast  learners” 
may  speed  through  the  material  while 
slow  learners  take  more  time.  This 
presupposes  that  adjusting  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  is  merely  a  matter 
of  timing.  The  net  effect  of  such 
work  could  be  that  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  pupils  might  not  only  become 
bored  with  the  material,  but  would 
be  trained  in  using  what  for  them 
would  be  less  effective  ways  of  solv¬ 
ing  problems.  The  habit  of  inde¬ 
pendent  research  or  of  checking 
various  sources  could  be  atrophied 
through  lack  of  use  and  need. 

Creativity  overlooked 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
fast  learners  would  not  have  to  go 
through  all  the  steps  but  that  certain 
ones  would  be  starred  and  that  they 
would  have  to  respond  only  to  these. 
This  procedure  still  limits  the  pupil 
to  only  one  approach  in  gaining 
knowledge  and  the  development  of 
academic  skills.  Creativity,  free  ex¬ 
pression,  and  original  approaches  to 
problems  seem  to  the  teaching 
machine  advocate  to  be  unnecessary, 
despite  the  historical  fact  that  new 
learning  has  usually  been  achieved 
by  a  mind  that  “sees”  the  problem 
in  a  new  and  sometimes  heretical  (to 
the  so-called  established  facts) 
manner. 

There  is  still  another  disturbing 
issue  to  be  raised.  The  turning  over 
to  independent  programmers  of  the 
individual  school’s  curriculum  fore¬ 
shadows  an  ominous  control  of  our 
educational  system  that  is  basically 
abhorrent  to  a  society  that  is  rightly 
and  basically  prejudiced  against  any 
suggestion  of  “thought  control”  for 
its  members. 

Educators  seeking  new  solutions 
to  old  problems  should  not  hurriedly 
and  without  professional  research, 
adopt  a  whole  approach  because  it 
contains,  in  part,  some  elements  of 
truth. 


independent  programmers  foreshadows  unwanted  control. 
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On  Saturday,  October  7,  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  will  bring 
together  several  thousand  teachers  for  a 
look  at  one  of  today's  most  controversial 
educational  developments.  Participants  will 
be  in  two  groups,  with  both  hearing 
the  same  keynote  address  and 
seeing  an  instructional  media  demonstration. 
Tickets  for  a  limited  number  of 
informal  afternoon  discussion  circles 
will  be  given  on  a  first-come  first-served 
basis  at  the  conference.  Box  lunches 
will  be  available  for  those 
who  register  in  advance.  _ 


NJEA  cordially  invites  you 
to  its  1961  Professional  Improvement 

Conference  on 


LEARNING: 
Teaching  Machines 
and  other  media” 


Trenton  Central  H.  $., 

(at  Greenwood  and  Chambers 
Sts.  in  the  capital  city)  will 
be  the  conference  site. 
Exhibits  showing  the  latest 
devices  for  presenting 
programmed  instruction  will 
be  on  display  in  the 
school’s  cafeteria 
all  during  the  program. 


Opening  General  Session-Group  A  9:30  a.m. 

in  the  main  auditorium 


Chairman: 


president,  NJEA,  and  dean  of  students, 
Glassboro  State  College 


Speaker; 


professor  of  education  and  chairman  of  the  department 

of  audio-visual  education,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Dr.  James  D.  Finn  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  names  speaking  at  the 
NEA  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  in  June.  First,  three  groups — 
audio-visual  instruction,  higher  education,  and  school  librarians — teamed  up 
to  hear  him  speak  about  today's  technology.  Later  in  the  week, 
school  public  relations  workers  questioned  him  on  whether  instructional 
technology  is  a  threat  or  a  promise.  As  head  of  audio-visual  education 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Dr.  Finn  has  become 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  authorities  on  modern  educational  media. 
After  a  year  as  president  of  the  NEA’s  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  he  took  a  leave  from  U.S.C.  to  be  the  principal 
investigator  for  the  NEA’s  Technological  Development  Project.  He  has  also 
been  a  special  consultant  to  the  Educational  Policies  Commission. 


Audio-Visual  Demonstration— Group  A  10:30  a.m. 

in  the  main  auditorium 


Speakers: 


“Tools 
for  Teachers 
of  Tomorrow" 


head  of  the  division  of  audio  visual  services, 
San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


coordinator  of  the  materials  and  preparation  services  for  the  audio¬ 
visual  service  center,  San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Dr.  Richard  Lewis  (I.)  and  Dr.  Jerrold  Kemp  (r.)  also  come 
back  to  New  Jersey  after  scoring  one  of  the  biggest 
“hits”  of  the  NEA  Convention.  Following  Dr. 
Finn,  as  they  will  do  here,  they  showed  the  a-v,  college, 
and  library  specialists  a  complete  array  of  teaching 
aids.  From  films,  slides,  transparencies  through  tv,  tape, 
and  moving  displays  they  showed  how  to  use  “the  right 

tool  for  the  right  job.” 
From  their  audio-visual  materials,  preparation, 
and  service  center  at  San  Jose  State  College  in  California, 
they  brought  everything  needed  to  capture  interest, 
work  quickly,  and  teach  thoroughly  in  their  “audience 
class.”  NEA  delegates  had  one  word  for  them — amazing. 
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10:45  a.m.  Group  B  — Opening  General  Session 
in  the  gymnasium 


Chairman: 

chairman  of  the  NJEA  Professional  Improvement  Conference  Committee 
and  president,  Montclair  State  College 

Dr.  Finn  will  repeat  his  keynote  address  on  ‘‘The  Pupil,  Teacher,  and  Programmed  Instruction" 
followed  by  an  extra  opportunity  to  raise  questions  from  the  floor. 

11:45  a.m.  Group  A-Luncheon 

12:15  p.m.  Group  B 

in  the  cafeteria 

1:30  p.  m.  Group  A  — Discussion  Circles 
in  designated  classrooms 


1 


! 


Trom 
Kindergarten 
through 
Sixth  Grade" 


Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Brown, 

Paterson  S.  C. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Chasnoff,  Newark  S.  C. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Dagon,  Phillipsburg 
Frank  C.  Darte,  Newark  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Decker, 

West  Deptford  Twp. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Rutgers  Univ. 
Mrs.  Erma  B.  Dorrer,  Manasquan 
Dr.  M.  Ardell  Elwell,  Paterson  S.  C. 
Clara  I.  Fowles,  Camden 
Roland  M.  Glenn,  Ewing  Twp. 

Dr.  Ivar  K.  Jensen,  Glassboro  S.  C. 
Mrs.  Dorothea  W.  Lummis,  Princeton 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle,  Cape  May 


Daniel  R.  Murray,  Springfield 
Warren  C.  Nutt,  Trenton  S.  C. 

Dr.  John  H.  O'Meara,  Newark  S.  C. 
Frances  R.  Peterman, 
Flemington-Raritan 
Margaret  Rauhof,  Glassboro  S.  C. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Richardson, 
Montclair  S.  C. 

Dr.  George  M.  Sharp,  Montclair 
Dr.  Luther  G.  Shaw,  Glassboro  S.  C. 
Allan  Tomlinson,  Warren  Co.  Supt. 
Dr.  Eva  B.  Wagner,  Newark  S.  C. 
Kenneth  B.  White,  Paterson  S.  C. 
Barbara  A.  Wolf,  Hackensack 


"From  ' 
Seventh  Grade 
.  through 
Twelfth  Grade" 


Leonard  J.  Buchner,  Montclair  S.  C. 
Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan,  Trenton 
Robert  A.  Dennison,  Metuchen 
Margaret  E.  Eaton,  West  Orange 
Dr.  H.  Lee  Ellis,  Paterson  S.  C. 
Emma  Fantone,  Montclair  S.  C. 

Dr.  James  J.  Forcina,  Trenton  $.  C. 
Daniel  Frost,  Fair  Lawn 
Leo  Fuchs,  Montclair  S.  C. 

Gerald  F.  Hopkins,  Mountain  Lakes 
Alexander  S.  Hughes,  Atlantic  City 
Charles  $.  Jackson,  Clifton 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Jellinek,  Newark 
Walter  E.  Kops,  Montclair  S.  C. 


Dr.  Herbert  J.  Lipsitz,  Paterson 
Roy  S.  Lockhart,  Madison 
Dr.  Allan  Morehead,  Montclair  S.  C. 
Napoleon  Papale,  Bernardsville 
Norman  Parris,  Bergen  Co.  Voc.  & 
Tech.  H.  S. 

Dr.  Earl  Peckham,  Montclair  S.  C. 
Balcom  J.  Reaves,  Pascack  Valley 
Reg.'H.  S. 

Dr.  Marshall  P.  Smith,  Trenton  $.  C. 
Dr.  Milton  H.  Steinhauer,  Rutgers 
Unhr. 

Kathryn  E.  Stilwell,  Westwood 
Perry  H.  Tyson,  Haddonfield 
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vice-president,  NJEA,  and  vice-principal  Union  H.  S. 


"What 


Chairman: 


Do  We  Do  Speaker: 

Now" 


dean  of  teacher  education  for  the  Colleges  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 


Dr.  Harry  N.  RMin  finished  last  year's  NJEA  professional  improvement 
conference  on  such  a  stirring  note  that  this  year's  planners 
immediately  demanded  a  “recall.”  Though  teaching  machines  may 
seem  a  breed  apart  from  teaching  certificates,  both  go 
back  to  the  individual  teacher  who  is  involved.  Producing  good  teaching  is 
Dr.  Rivlin’s  specialty.  As  dean  of  teacher  education  for  the  city 
colleges  of  New  York  City,  he  has  been  responsible  for 
developing  the  talents  of  some  23,000  students  a  year.  Back 
in  1939,  Dr.  Rivlin  organized  the  then-new  Queens  College  and 
continued  as  its  dean  until  1957.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  NEA's  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards. 


NJEA's  Professional  Improvement 
Conference  Committee, 

which  planned  this  program,  includes; 
Chairman  E.  DeAlton  Partridge, 
Montclair  S.  C.;  Julius  C.  Bernstein, 
Livingston;  Dominick  P.  Calabrese, 
Hillsdale;  Harold  A.  Gouss,  Newark; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Hayward,  Springfield; 
Mrs.  Eleanore  S.  Keyser,  Ramapo  Reg.  H.  S.; 
William  H.  King,  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of 
Education;  Dr.  James  I.  Mason, 
Collingswood;  Mrs.  Anne  D.  Roos, 
Glassboro  S.  C.;  and 
Warren  R.  Watson,  Cape  May. 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 
180  West  State  Street 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  please  find  $  (check,  money  order)  (or 

luncheon  reservation(s)  for  the  NJEA  Professional  Improvement  Conference 
on  "Programmed  Learning,"  to  be  held  October  7,  1961.  Tickets  are  priced 
at  $1.00  per  person. 

name 

street 

city  zone  state 

RESERVATIONS  MUST  REACH  NJEA  HEADQUARTERS  BY  OCT.  2,  1961. 


Audio  Visual  Demonstration  —  Group  B  2:00  p.  m. 

in  the  main  auditorium 


Chairman:  >  -i'jii 

superintendent,  Collingswood 

Drs.  Lewis  and  Kemp  will  repeat  their  demonstrations  of  "Tools  for  Teachers  of  Tomorrow" 
for  those  who  attended  the  10:45  a.m.  general  session  in  the  morning. 


Closing  Session  -  Groups  A  &  B  3:15  p.  m. 

in  the  main  auditorium 


CROWDING  THEMSELVES  out  Of  thoir  motel,  Now  Jorsoy  NEA  dologatot  Mt  a  now  convontion  atyla  with  thoir  oarty  morning  pooltida  caucus. 


With  the  NEA,  Right  Here! 


Getting  there  wasn’t  half 

the  fun  this  year;  but  it  also 
wasn’t  half  the  expense  and  bother, 
either.  For  the  several  hundred 
Garden  State  representatives,  at¬ 
tending  the  99th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Assn,  in 
Atlantic  City,  June  25-30,  meant  be¬ 
ing  in  the  largest  New  Jersey  con¬ 
tingent  in  NEA  history. 

New  Jersey  delegates  put  in  six 
busy  days  of  conventioneering.  They 
campaigned  to  elect  a  Jersey  City 
teacher  to  the  top  office  of  NEA’s 
largest  affiliate,  the  Department  of 
Qassroom  Teachers.  Debate  over 
resolutions  found  them  particularly 
active  for  a  stronger  desegregation 
stand. 

Rita  Jacoby,  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
two  NEA  state  directors  and  former 
president  of  the  N.  J.  Elementary 
Gassroom  Teachers  Assn.,  arrived 
in  Atlantic  City  as  the  only  candidate 
in  the  field  for  DCT  president-elect. 

A  rumored  move  to  nominate  the 
current  DCT  vice-president  gave 
New  Jerseyans  an  anxious  moment 


but  failed  to  materialize.  The 
eighth-grade  teacher  from  Jersey 
City’s  James  F.  Murray  School  won 
the  office  unopposed.  Anita  Pease, 
NJECTA  president,  made  the 
nomination. 

The  easy  victory  climaxed  six 
months  of  behind-the-scenes  cam¬ 
paigning  in  which  both  the  NJECTA 
and  NJEA  had  lined  up  pledges  of 
support  from  all  over  the  nation.  The 
action  justified  a  move  already  taken 
by  the  Jersey  City  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  months  before  had 
granted  Miss  Jacoby  leave  for  the 
1 962-63  school  year  when  she  heads 
the  650,000-member  organization. 

In  addition  to  business  sessions, 
some  400  meetings,  seminars,  and 
study  groups  concentrated  on  profes¬ 
sional  matters,  mostly  promising 
“new  practices  in  education.’’  Though 
hardly  endorsed  wholesale  by  those 
attending,  the  variety  of  topics 
gave  teachers  one  of  their  widest 
opportunities  to  review,  compare, 
question  and  make  self-applications 
of  some  of  the  latest  educational  de¬ 


velopments.  Among  the  more  in¬ 
triguing  titles  were  “Education  for 
the  Disadvantaged  American,”  “Ed¬ 
ucation  in  a  Credit-Card  Society,” 
and  “What  to  Teach  the  Future 
Peace  Corpsman.” 

Major  speakers  included  Peace 
Corps  director  R.  Sargent  Shriver; 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Sterling  M.  McMurrin;  Sir 
Ronald  Gould  of  England,  president 
of  the  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession;  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon;  Senator  Oren  E.  Long  of 
Hawaii;  and  Daniel  D.  Mich,  ed¬ 
itorial  director.  Look  magazine. 

Although  “each  year  we  seem  to 
have  to  get  up  earlier,”  many  New 
Jersey  delegates  found  modern-day 
conventioneering  a  far  more  pleasant 
exp)erience  than  it  once  was.  Atlantic 
City,  with  its  easy-for-strolling 
Boardwalk,  its  many  fast  jitneys, 
and  its  large  cool  oceanfront  hotels, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
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When  New  Jersey  Voices  Spoke . . . 

Quotes  from  those  who  “never  left  home"  to  give  speeches 
in  Atlantic  City  during  the  99th  annual  NEA  convention. 

“All  this  talk  about  a  teachers'  salary  provision 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  federal  controls  in  the  future 
is  equally  groundless.  The  impacted  areas  program  of  federal 
aid  has  been  operating  for  years  without  a  trace  of  such 
controls  ...  If  I  didn’t  have  a  commitment  to  American  education 
beyond  wanting  to  court  your  support,  then  I  wouldn’t  be  so 
deeply  and  heavily  involved  in  this  federal  school  support 

legislation.  ...  So  we  shall  press  ahead  in  Congress _ 

The  need  is  undeniable  and  the  proposed 
legislation  is  a  sensible  and  prudent  step  towards  eliminating  it.” 

Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D.  N.J.  4th 
Dist.),  before  the  First  General  Session 

“The  family  is  the  last  stronghold  of  intimate  inter-personal  relations 

in  an  increasingly  impersonalized  society.  ...  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  educate  students  into  the  intricacies  of  quantum 
physics  or  three-stage  rockets,  and  omit  the  science  of 
man — the  behavioral  sciences.  ...  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  you  can  teach  students  how  to  make  a  good  family  life  . . .  The  rapid 
change  in  things  in  American  life  makes  it  imperative  that  we  learn  how  to 
think  and  not  what  to  think  about  these  things.  ...  To  teach  a 
family  course  based  on  a  stereotype  of  family  life,  partly  romanticized, 
partly  inherited  from  one’s  own  family  experience,  and  partly  from 
how-to  textbooks,  is  to  miss  the  whole  point  of  education.” 

Helen  G.  Hurd,  asst,  professor  of  sociology  and  dean  of  students,  Rutgers 
University  College,  before  the  NEA  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

“We  are  not  only  moving  toward  lock-step  and  conformity, 

but  I  suspect  we  may  be  on  the  road  to  doing  actual  damage  to 
children  and  young  people.  In  too  many  schools,  children  and 
parents  are  subject  to  mounting,  school-inspired,  needless  pressures, 
tensions,  and  anxieties.  We  are  confronted  with 
.  .  .  proposals  for  federally  centralizing  education  .  .  . 
a  national  curriculum  . . .  tests  imposed  outside  the  schools. . .  .  Pupils  are 
grouped  rigidly  on  the  results  of  such  tests,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  the  group  and  not  the  individual  which  is  taught  .  .  . 
education  by  television,  teaching  machines,  and  other  technological 
devices  ...  the  result  is  impersonalized,  dehumanized  teaching 
and  an  increase  in  the  distance  between  pupil  and  teacher.” 

Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  N.J.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
before  the  American  Assn,  of  School  Administrators. 

“Education  can  no  longer  be  content  with  the  limited  role  of 
purveying  information  but  must  prepare  man  for  a  decent  and 
.  successful  life  in  the  world.  . . .  The  accident-prone  and 

status-seeking  youths,  escaping  from  or  trying  to  conform  with 
the  pressures  of  home,  school,  and  society,  account  for  considerable 
numbers  of  our  fatal  accidents.  .  .  .  We  have  failed  to  make 
significant  over-all  gains  for  society  where  we  have  thought  only 
in  terms  of  specific  or  intense  treatment,  or  only  in 
terms  of  restraining,  isolating,  or  curing  the  already  ill.  .  .  . 
Hope  in  improving  emotional  and  social  health  lies  in  the  area  of 
prevention,  early  identification,  and  special  educational  methods. 

Dr.  Boyd  E.  Nelson,  director  of  special  education  services,  N.  J.  State  Dept. 

of  Education,  before  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
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“GUESTS  GALORE"  were  the  10,000  NEA 
visitors  for  whom  New  Jersey  delegates  played 
host  in  Atlantic  City.  The  convention  marked 
the  reelection  of  Sam  Smith  (below)  as  one 
of  New  Jersey's  two  NEA  State  Directors. 


TA  JACOBY,  a  New  Jersey  NEA  state  director  and  president-elect  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Join 
r.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  at  microphone  to  wait  .  .  .  seek  recognition  .  .  .  then  speak  on  the  resolution  regarding  desegregation, 
lal  amendment  endorsing  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  made  by  the  unidentified  man  standing  behind  them. 
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...for  a  stronger  desegregation  stand. . . 


convention  sites  in  years.  Countless 
comments  from  out-of-staters  made 
local  eyes  look  at  their  familiar 
‘meeting  grounds”  with  renewed 
appreciation. 

Most  New  Jersey  delegates  head¬ 
quartered  at  the  Strand  Motel.  When 
more  sleepy-eyed  Jerseyans  than 
could  ht  into  the  motel’s  auditorium 
showed  up  for  the  first  8:00  a.m. 
caucus  on  Monday,  business  was 
conducted  around  the  outdoor  pool. 

Seated  on  chaise  lounges  in  the 
early  morning  sun,  the  delegates 
first  reelected  Sampson  G.  Smith, 
superintendent  in  Franklin  Twp. 
(Somerset  Co.)  as  NEA  state  di¬ 
rector  for  a  second  three-year  term. 

Next  the  delegates  elected  Everett 
Curry,  principal  of  the  Leonardo 


Intermediate  School  in  Middletown 
Twp.,  as  New  Jersey’s  representative 
on  the  NEA  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Curry  is  the  Nominating 
Committee’s  choice  for  ’61-’63  NJEA 
vice-president. 

Voted  for  strong  wording 

Because  of  its  size,  the  delegation 
held  its  second  and  third  caucuses  in 
Convention  Hall.  At  a  Wednesday 
morning  meeting,  the  delegates 
voted  unanimously  to  urge  stronger 
wording  in  the  NEA  resolution  on 
‘‘Desegregation  in  the  Public 
Schools.” 

The  New  Jerseyans  had  some  of 
their  most  exciting  moments  when 
this  desegregation  resolution  was 
presented  during  the  convention’s 
last  business  session.  Miss  Jacoby 


and  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  NJEA 
president,  were  at  microphone  ‘‘9” 
in  front  of  the  delegation’s  seating 
area.  They  held  the  spot  while  a 
statement  by  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee  regarding  a  draft  resolution, 
already  stronger  than  last  year,  was 
read. 

Although  would-be-speakers  were 
waving  cards  at  every  microphone  in 
the  hall,  Qarice  Kline,  presiding  as 
NEA  president,  recognized  Miss 
Jacoby  first.  She  had  previously 
asked  her  to  request  that,  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  resolution,  the 
Resolutions  Committee  statement  be 
read  again. 

Afterward,  while  Dr.  Lynch  was 
waiting  to  propose  that  the  resolution 
include  a  pledge  of  support  for  the 


rjiH— 


/ 


WITH  AN  800-VOTE 


U.S.  Supreme  Courts  1954  desegre¬ 
gation  decision,  a  speaker  was  recog¬ 
nized  at  another  microphone,  who 
yielded  to  a  colleague  standing  be¬ 
hind  Dr.  Lynch.  This  speaker  took 
over  microphone  “9”  and  made  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  proposal. 

The  desegregation  resolution  has 
two  sections.  One  states  principles; 
the  other  requests  NEA  “to  plan  and 
initiate  actions.”  The  pledge  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Supreme  Court  was  offered 
under  “plans  and  actions.”  It  was 
defeated. 

Instead,  the  convention  amended 
the  “principles”  section.  The  result 
was  a  difference  in  placement  and 


winning  margin 
lor  vice-president 
(president-elect), 

Mrs.  Hazel  Blanchard 
is  introduced  at 
the  final  general 
session  by  NEA 
president  Ewald 
Turner.  Mrs. 

Blanchard  is  an 
elementary  principal 
in  Fresno,  Calif., 
and  has  been 


one  of  that  state's 
four  NEA  directors. 


/,,  Mr.  Turner  is  a 
guidance  director 
and  industrial  arts 


teacher  from 


Pendleton,  Ore 


...  a  delegate  has  a  me . . . 


NO  CONVENTION  is  complete  without  electioneering. 

New  Jersey’s  delegation  (above)  had  a  visit  from  a  California 
“raisin  girl,”  who  plugged  for  her  candidate  for  president-elect. 
Meanwhile,  in  line  to  succeed  to  the  presidency, 

Ewald  Turner  (left)  met  with  New  Jersey’s  oHicers:  (l.-r.) 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  treasurer;  Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-president; 
and  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  president. 


SPEAKING  to  N.J. 
delegates  during 
her  close  campaign 
for  president-elect 
was  Lucille  Carroll 
(right),  a  high 
school  English 
teacher  from  Ohio. 


Miss  Carroll  is  a 
former  president  of 
the  NEA  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers. 


With  her  boosters 
in  the  New  Jersey 
group  was  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
Edwards,  who 
teaches  at  Irvington 
High  School. 


NJEA  REVIEW 


slight  changes  in  wording.  Follow¬ 
ing  approval  of  the  amendment, 
however,  several  Southern  state  dele¬ 
gations  asked  to  have  their  negative 
votes  specifically  recorded. 

When  discussion  turned  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  “Urban  Problems,”  debate 
centered  on  an  amendment  suggest¬ 
ing  a  separate  “urban  services”  staff 
division.  Calling  professional  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  nation’s  cities  “grave,” 
the  resolution  urges  planning  to  ex¬ 
pand  programs  of  services  in  urban 
areas  and  intensified  efforts  to  meet 
urban  needs. 


Advocates  calling  for  a  special 
headquarters  staff  division  working 
on  the  problem  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  both  the  debate  on  the 
resolution  and  a  later  debate  on  the 
budget,  in  which  they  sought  more 
than  the  $50,000  recommended  for 
developing  a  sp>ecial  program  for 
urban  school  systems  and  associa¬ 
tions.  New  Jersey  delegates — the 
state  does  not  vote  as  a  unit — split 
their  votes  on  the  issue.  At  a  cau¬ 
cus,  a  majority  had  said  that  unity 
of  the  profession  should  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  any  such  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Budget  most  for  information 

The  new  budget,  as  adopted, 
totals  $8,306,000,  compared  with 
$7,720,218  for  the  last  school  year. 
The  largest  share,  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  will  be  spent  on  in¬ 
formation  services  such  as  research, 
publications,  press  relations,  radio, 
TV,  motion  pictures,  the  NEA 
Journal,  and  the  NEA  News 
for  teacher-leaders. 

Among  innovations  indicated  in 
the  budget  for  the  coming  year  are 


additional  funds  for  a  professional 
expert  on  income  tax  matters  for 
teachers.  Special  one-year  projects 
provide  for  a  study  program  on 
“Long  Range  Goals  for  the  NEA,” 
cooperation  in  an  education  exhibit 
at  the  1962  World’s  Fair  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  development  of  the  “Pro¬ 
gram  for  Urban  School  Systems  and 
Associations.” 

The  convention  was  also  told  that 
NEA  would  embark  on  a  major 
long-range  study  of  the  impact  of 
automation  and  other  technological 
developments  on  education.  The 
study,  to  be  directed  by  Luther  H. 
Evans,  former  librarian  of  Con- 


Covering  Lots  of  Ideas  and  Opinions . . . 

Ridgewood  Herald  News  reporter,  on  winning  an  NEA  School 
Bell  award,  sees  conventioneers  as  most  "quiet  and  serious." 


■  “THEY  were  all  over  the  place”  were  the  words  a  Ridgewood 
reporter  used  to  describe  the  nation’s  teachers  who  flocked  to 
the  NEA  Convention.  “Atlantic  City  was  absolutely  crammed  with 
them  .  .  .  and  I’ll  say  this  for  the  teachers,”  she  went  on,  “they  were  as 
quiet  and  serious  and  genuinely  interested  a  group  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  quite  evidently  had  come  to  Atlantic  City  to  attend 
meetings  and  try  to  find  out  and  discuss  the  things  that  are  going 
on  in  education,  and  they  did  just  that.” 

Writing  about  teachers  was  news,  though 
not  new,  for  Mrs.  Emma  R.  McCarroll.  Her 
continuous  coverage  of  education  through  columns  and  editorials 
in  the  Ridgewood  Herald  News 
has  earned  her  paper  an  NEA 
National  School  Bell  Award.  At 
the  Wednesday  evening  general 
session,  she  accepted  the  walnut- 
based  medallion  on  behalf  of 
Bennett  H.  Fishier,  editor  and 
publisher.  It  was  the  only  award 
in  the  nation  to  go  to  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Some  22  others  went 
to  nationally  known  papers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  McCarroll,  an  associate 
editor,  has  filled  “dozens  more 
envelopes”  in  the  Herald  News’ 
files  with  news  reports,  feature 
articles  and  editorials  on  teachers, 
schools,  and  education.  “Big  fat 
envelopes  at  that,”  she  says. 

Most  of  her  articles  concern 
the  Ridgewood  school  system,  al¬ 
though  she  has  covered  schools 
and  educational  problems  in  other 
towns  in  northern  Bergen  County. 

Mrs.  McCarroll  has  also  written 
articles  on  issues  reflecting  na¬ 
tional  trends  in  education,  and 
she  authors  a  weekly  editorial  column,  “Off  the  Record.” 

Her  description  of  teaching  in  a  June  editorial,  helps  explain 
why  a  School  Bell  went  to  the  Herald  News: 

“Teaching  is  a  profession.  It  is  a  job,  if  you  like.  But  in  its 
finest  manifestation,  in  the  hands  of  a  dedicated  man  or  woman  with 
understanding  of  youth,  the  God-given  spark  that  can  set  afire 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  curiosity,  the  patience  to  lead  but  not  to 
dominate,  it  becomes  possibly  the  highest  career  to  which  one  can  aspire. 

Watching  such  teachers  in  Atlantic  City,  Mrs.  McCarroll  had 
this  to  say:  “When  they  weren’t  actually  working,  that  is  going 
to  meetings,  they  were  very  apt  to  be  talking  about  education 
and  school  affairs,  exchanging  ideas  and  experiences.  .  .  .  Every 
possible  phase  of  teaching  and  shade  of  opinion  were  covered. 


MRS.  EMMA  R.  MCCARROLL  of  Ridgewood 
received  an  NEA  School  Bell  award 
from  Don  E.  Matthews,  president  of  the 
National  School  Public  Relations  Assn. 

The  award,  the  only  one  to 
a  local  newspaper,  went  to  the 
RIDGEWOOD  HERALD  NEWS  for  Mrs.  McCarroll’s 
distinguished  coverage  of  education  in 
news  columns  and  editorials. 
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. . .  insurance 
to  be  offered 
members . . . 


gress  and  more  recently  director 
general  of  UNESCO,  is  financed  by 
a  grant  from  the  IBM  Corp. 

The  Representative  Assembly  ap¬ 
proved  an  Insurance  Committee 
plan  to  offer  NEA  members  up  to 
$5,000  of  life  insurance  under  a 
Prudential  group  plan  with  low  group 
rates.  For  members  under  50,  the 
benefit  will  be  $4,000  during  the 
first  year  and  $5,000  thereafter;  for 
members  between  50  and  60,  $2,000 
the  first  year  and  $2,500  thereafter; 
for  members  between  60  and  70, 
$1,200  the  first  year  and  $1,500 
thereafter.  The  semi-annual  pre¬ 
mium  in  all  classifications  is  $11.30. 

Participants  name  their  own  bene¬ 
ficiary.  The  insurance  is  payable  no 
matter  what  the  cause  of  death. 

If  a  member  loses  his  group  plan 
eligibility,  he  can  convert  it  to  an 


individual  policy  without  medical 
examination.  The  plan  includes  a 
waiver  of  premium  feature  for  mem¬ 
bers  who  become  totally  disabled  be¬ 
fore  age  60. 

NEA  has  already  begun  enrolling 
members  in  the  plan  this  fall.  For 
many  New  Jersey  teachers,  the  plan 
could  be  an  attractive  supplement  to 
the  1 16 -times-salary  benefit  pro¬ 
vided  in  both  the  non-contributory 
and  optional  contributory  life  insur¬ 
ance  plans  of  their  state  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

Set  up  Rights  Commission 

The  Representative  Assembly  ap¬ 
proved  a  Board  of  Directors  proposal 
to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Professional  Rights  and  Respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  new  commission  is  a 
reorganization  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democ¬ 
racy  through  Education.  The  plan 
combines  the  Defense  Commission 
and  the  Tenure  Committee  into  a 
single  12-member  unit. 

In  addition  to  picking  Mrs.  Hazel 
Blanchard  of  Fresno,  Calif,  as  vice- 
president  and  president-elect,  the 
delegates  named  Richard  D.  Batch- 
elder,  a  Newtonville,  Mass.,  high 


school  teacher,  and  reelected  John 
C.  Evans,  Jr.,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Utah  Education  Assn.,  to  the 
NEA  Executive  Committee. 

Voting  also  brought  approval  by 
a  4,429  margin  to  an  amendment  to 
the  NEA  bylaws  to  establish  higher 
qualifications  for  new,  active  mem¬ 
bers  enrolling  after  August  31,  1964. 
After  that  date,  no  teacher  may  be¬ 
come  an  NEA  member  who  has  not 
earned  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree 
or  become  eligible  for  some  regular 
legal  teaching  certificate  other  than 
an  emergency  permit. 

Another  amendment  to  permit 
proposed  amendments  by  the  Bylaws 
and  Rules  Committee  in  addition  to 
those  proposed  at  a  previous  annual 
convention  meeting  of  the  Represent¬ 
ative  Assembly  was  defeated  when  its 
3,248  to  1,631  vote  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  two-thirds  majority  re¬ 
quired. 

This  means  only  amendments  that 
were  proposed  during  the  business 
sessions  in  Atlantic  City  this  year  can 
be  voted  on  next  year.  That  conven¬ 
tion,  far  from  New  Jersey  beaches, 
will  be  the  first  week  in  July,  1-6,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  Denver, 
Colo. 


THE  18TH  National  Conference  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  held  July  2-14  in  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  devoted  attention  to 
problems  on  the  international  scene  and  to  professional  matters  at 
local  and  state  levels.  Participants  shown  here  are:  (standing,  I. 
to  r.)  Mildred  Lackey,  Keyport;  Mrs.  Frances  Jackson,  Cape  May; 
Margaret  Stevenson,  executive  secretary  of  NEA-DCT.;  Mrs.  Vella 
Macaulay,  Penns  Grove;  Mrs.  Marie  Speer,  Boonton;  Bertha  Kehmna, 
Jersey  City;  Mrs.  Jeannette  Hodge,  Trenton;  Mrs.  Hope  Miller,  Engle¬ 


wood;  Mrs.  Marion  Cutter,  Trenton;  Taimi  Lahti,  asst,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  NEA-DCT,  Washington;  Lenore  Larson,  Laurel  Springs; 
Betty  Stautzenberger,  conference  coordinator  of  NEA-DCT,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Hazel  Post,  Waldwick;  (seated  I.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Buena  Stolberg, 
immediate  past-president  of  NEA-DCT,  Missouri;  Anita  Pease,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NJECTA,  Middletown  Twp.;  Anita  Ruffing,  president  of  NEA- 
DCT,  Dhio;  Rita  Jacoby,  president-elect  of  NEA-DCT,  Jersey  City;  end 
Laura  Maltman,  chairman  of  Glassboro  DCT  Conference,  Westville. 
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ARCHITECT'S  SKETCH  for  the  entrance  to  NJEA't  proposed 
headquarters  shows  how  the  building  will  be  planned  for 
modern-day  service  to  members.  Cars  (left)  would  drive 
through  the  building  from  State  St.,  drop  passengers  at  a 
special  covered  side  entrance,  and  park  in  the  lower  level 


of  a  two-deck  parking  structure  in  the  rear.  Pedestrians 
(center)  would  enter  from  a  terrace  which  looks  across  to  the 
State's  new  Education  Center.  On  the  first  floor,  behind  the 
exhibit  panels  (right)  would  be  a  convenient  reference  library. 
Two  elevators  would  take  visitors  to  the  four  floors  above. 


It  All  Depends  on  48,500  Teachers 


T  E  HAVE  said  our  All-Four 

W  goal  is  48,500  NJEA  mem¬ 
bers  next  year.  The  members  are 
there — both  in  new  teachers  and  in 
potential  members  who  for  any 
reason  whatever  were  not  enrolled 
this  year.” 

Those  were  simple  words,  shorn 
of  any  flourish.  But,  with  that  short 
appeal,  NJEA  President  James  M. 
Lynch,  Jr.  launched  the  “Greater 
NJEA”  plan  for  expansion  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  services. 

“The  speed  with  which  we  can 
move  safely,”  he  said,  “depends  on 
fulfilling  our  membership  assump¬ 
tions.” 

As  the  members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  cast  a  unanimous  vote  for 
“Greater  NJEA”  and  $15.00  dues, 
Dr.  Lynch  charged:  “I  am  assuming 
that  every  one  of  you  who  votes  for 


this  program  thereby  commits  him¬ 
self  to  a  major  effort  to  see  that  we 
do  get  them.” 

A  concern  for  membership  is  not 
unusual  in  a  statewide  professional 
organization  that  wishes  to  speak 
from  a  position  of  unity  and 
strength.  For  an  organization  like 
NJEA,  which  is  boosting  its  budget 
half  again  as  high  and  initiating  an 
imaginative  const:  uction  program, 
strong  support  from  members  be¬ 
comes  critical. 

Membership  predictions  were  basic 
to  the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan.  Con¬ 
servative  figures  promised  48,000 
active  NJEA  members  for  1961-62 
and  a  jump  to  61,000  by  1969-70. 
This  growing  number  of  teachers 
convinced  NJEA’s  Program  and 
Services  Committee  that  NJEA  had 
to  take  bold  new  steps  for  the  com¬ 


ing  decade.  Growth  would  put 
strains  on  traditional  teacher  rights 
and  school  practices.  Growth  would 
also  show  up  new  trouble  areas 
where  the  profession  would  have  to 
produce  remedies. 

The  membership  projections  also 
convinced  NJEA’s  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  present  Association 
headquarters  could  hardly  accom¬ 
modate  further  expansion.  Just 
handling  normal  services  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  membership  would  tax  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  both  old  buildings.  The 
committee  proposed,  and  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  endorsed,  plans  for  a 
five-story  modern  office  to  meet  fore¬ 
seeable  needs  and  allow  a  rentable 
area  into  which  the  Association 
might  later  grow. 

“Greater  NJEA”  is  more  than  a 
hope  or  a  dream;  it  is  a  careful  de- 


NJEA  leaders  have  their  eyes  on  ’61-*62  membership  returns 

.  .  .  as  the  key  to  success  for  the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan 

.  .  .  as  their  signal  to  start  construction  on  a  new  five-story  headquarters. 
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sign  for  the  next  10  years.  The  plan 
shows  in  budget  dollars  for  each 
year  how  the  increased  dues  and 
rising  enrollment  can  continue 
“normal”  services  to  the  growing 
membership,  can  steadily  inaugurate 
new  services  during  the  decade,  and 
can  make  healthy  down  payments 
and  meet  a  mortgage  for  a  new 
building. 

Opinions  gathered 

The  prospectus  for  “Greater 
NJEA”  was  brought  to  as  many 
teachers  as  possible  last  spring. 
Members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
and  other  NJEA  committees  went 
into  every  school,  gave  explanations, 
answered  questions,  and  gathered 
reactions.  On  May  19,  meeting  at 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  in  Trenton,  the 
Delegate  Assembly  changed  By-Law 
1.  Without  dissent,  dues  for  the 
coming  year  were  set  at  $15.00  for 
active  members,  at  $3.00  for  asso¬ 
ciate  members,  and  at  the  same  pre¬ 
vious  scale  for  retired  members. 

As  Dr.  Lynch  said,  phase  one  had 
ended.  The  delegates  adopted  the 
$15.00  version  of  two  proposed 
budgets,  and  the  “Greater  NJEA” 
plan  was  underway.  For  its  first 
year,  it  would  call  for  spending 
$890,060.96. 

In  this  first-year  budget  is  $125,- 
000  for  a  “new  building.”  That  sum 
plus  $200,000  from  available  re¬ 
serves  is  earmarked  for  the  new 
headquarters.  Under  present  cost 
estimates,  which  run  somewhat  over 
$1,000,000,  construction  could  get 
well  along  during  the  year  without 
much  borrowing.  The  major  loans 
would  be  taken  out  in  1962-63, 
when  only  $110,000  for  the  building 
is  foreseen  as  coming  from  that 
year’s  revenues.  Optimistic  schedules 
show  the  building  finished  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1963. 

Proceed  with  drawings 

The  architect  is  proceeding  with 
working  drawings  for  the  building; 
but  final  decisions  on  asking  for  bids 
and  letting  construction  contracts 
await  these  specifications  and  a  mid¬ 
year  appraisal  of  costs. 

As  Dr.  Lynch  said  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  “The  officers  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  expect  to  act  with 
real  prudence  in  making  commit- 


Finding  Support  through  Membership . . . 


Led  by  the  90  members  of  the  NJEA  Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordi-  | 
nating  Committees,  some  3,000  teachers  work  on  enrollments.  | 


■  THE  MOST  important  people 
in  the  teaching  profession,”  some¬ 
one  has  said,  “are  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  enrollment  collectors  who 
build  the  strong  associations  that 
keep  education  moving  ahead.” 

If  this  is  true,  then  New  Jersey 
schools  are  filled  with  many  im¬ 
portant  people.  Some  3,000  teach¬ 
ers  are  actively  involved  in  the 
annual  enrollment  process.  Build¬ 
ing  representatives,  county  commit¬ 
tee  representatives,  local,  county, 
and  state  officers — all  are  working 
toward  that  important  sign  of  sup¬ 
port,  100%  membership  in  local, 
county,  state,  and  national  pro¬ 
fessional  groups. 

Right  now,  these  enrollment 
workers  are  in  their  second  year  of 
a  four-year  “All-Four”  drive.  As 
New  Jersey’s  share  of  NEA’s  “A 
Million  or  More  by  Sixty-Four,” 
they  are  trying  to  boost  this  state’s 
record  in  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to  31,780  by  1964.  NJEA 
membership  aims  for  53.500  by 
that  year.  Local  and  county  as¬ 


sociations  are  seeking  a  full  100% 
during  the  drive.  i- 

The  important  links  in  member-  1 
ship  are  the  90  members  of  the  I 
NJEA  Enrollment  and  NEA  Coor-  | 
dinating  Committees.  These  are  the  t 
county  representatives  who  plan  ; 
statewide  policy  and  also  lead  collec- 
tors  back  home.  I 

In  some  counties,  the  same  person  \ 
covers  a  prescribed  area  for  both  I 
committees;  other  counties  prefer  | 
separate  representatives  for  NJEA  f 
and  NEA  collections.  “It’s  best  to  I 
let  each  county  work  this  out  in  its  i 
own  way,”  says  Enrollment  Com-  j 
mittee  chairman,  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
of  Trenton.  “Both  methods  seem  to 
produce  equally  fine  results,”  says  : 
Coordinating  Committee  chairman, 
Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith  of  Franklin 
Twp.  (Middlesex  Co.) 

Committee  members  are  appointed 
by  the  NJEA  President  from  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  county  Executiv 
Committee  members  and  are  a 
proved  by  the  full  committee.  Unlik 
other  NJEA  committees,  they  are 


NEA  STAFF  MEMBERS  teamed  up  with  New  JerMy  leaders  at  the  spring  workshop] 
for  a  lively  question-and-answer  session  on  professional  ] 
services  at  each  level  of  “All-Four.'*  j 
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ENROLLMENT  Committat,  NEA 
Ceerdinating  Committaa,  and 
NJEA  Exacutiva  Committaa  mambara 
ioinad  togathar  for  a  waakand  workshop 
on  raaching  tha  All-Four  goals  of 


named  in  the  spring  so  that  their 
terms  coincide  with  the  enrollment 

di- 

fieriod. 

Each  committee  meets  two  or 

ts. 

three  times  a  year;  however  the  “All- 

% 

Four”  drive  has  made  more  of  these 
joint  rather  than  separate  meetings. 

€T- 

A  combined  workshop  in  the  spring 
has  become  a  tradition. 

the 

The  two  membership  committees 

or- 

have  many  assistants.  They  work  co¬ 

thc 

operatively  with  appropriate  mem¬ 

Ian 

bers  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

ec- 

with  county  and  local  association 

son 

officers,  and  with  NJEA  and  local 
school  district  staffs.  Counties  are 

oth 

divided  into  collection  areas  and  each 

efer 

committee  member  is  responsible  for 

EA 

securing  local  collectors  from  the 

to 

schools  in  his  section. 

its 

In  late  August  enrollment  mate¬ 

om- 

rials  for  NJEA  and  NEA  are  de¬ 

nith 

livered  by  NJEA  field  men.  The 

1  to 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Com¬ 

says 

mittee  people  break  down  these 

100%  mambarship  in  local  and  county 
groups,  40,500  mambars  for  NJEA,  and 
at  laast  26,452  mambars  for  NEA. 

packages  and  make  distribution  to 
each  collector. 

From  then  on  the  job  is  one 
of  constant  follow-up.  As  dues 
are  paid  the  local  collectors  send 
them  to  their  committeeman,  who 
in  turn  consolidates  returns,  re¬ 
cords  receipts,  and  makes  trans¬ 
mittals  to  the  NJEA  office. 

Much  of  the  encouragement  for 
this  year’s  “All-Four”  campaign 
will  come  at  county  “drive-ins” 
that  NJEA  and  NEA  are  holding 
for  building  representatives  and 
local  association  presidents.  Dates 
for  these  are: 

Sept.  18 — Mercer  Co.  at  Lawrence 
Jr.  H.S.;  Sept.  19 — Passaic  Co.  at  Pas¬ 
saic  H.S.  and  Warren  Co.  at  Belvidere 
H.S.;  Sept.  20 — Burlington  Co.  at 
Levittown  H.S.  and  Sussex  Co.  at 
Sparta  H.S.;  Sept.  21 — Cape  May  at 
the  Lobster  House  in  Cape  May. 

Sept.  25 — Camden  Co.  at  Kenney’s 
Suburban  House  in  Delaware  Twp., 
Morris  Co.  at  Morris  Twp.  Jr.  H.S.  and 
Somerset  Co.  at  Bound  Brook  H.S.; 
Sept.  26 — Middlesex  Co.  at  The  Forge 
in  Woodbridge  and  Salem  Co.  at  the 
Grange  Hall  in  Pittsgrove;  Sept.  27 — 
Bergen  Co.  at  the  Co.  Voc.  &  Tech. 
H.S.  in  Hackensack  and  Monmouth  Co. 
at  Wall  Twp.  H.S.  in  Belmar;  Sept.  28 
— Cumberland  Co.  at  Bridgeton  H.S. 
and  Union  Co.  at  Newark  S.C. 

Oct.  2 — Ocean  Co.  at  Brick  Twp. 
H.S.  in  Brick  Town  and  Hunterdon  Co. 
at  the  Grand  View  Range  in  Fleming- 
ton:  Oct.  3 — Atlantic  Co.  at  Oakcrest 
H.S.  in  Mays  Landing;  Oct.  4 — Hudson 
Co.  at  Jersey  City  S.C.;  Oct.  5 — 
Gloucester  Co.  at  Glassboro  S.C. 

Oct.  19 — Essex  Co.  at  East  Orange 
H.S. 


ments  under  this  program.  .  .  .  The 
timing  for  getting  the  ‘Greater 
NJEA’  program  underway  over  the 
next  six  or  seven  months  will  have 
to  be  considered  very  carefully,” 

The  All-Four  goal  of  48,500 
NJEA  members  for  1961-62  holds 
the  key  to  success.  To  ask  for  bids, 
let  alone  give  the  “go-ahead”  for 
construction,  the  officers  are  looking 
for  early  signs  of  membership  ap¬ 
proval.  They  seek  assurance  by  De¬ 
cember  that  the  goal  of  48,500  will 
be  reached. 

Enrollment  Chairman  Mrs.  May 
C.  Smith  urged  her  county  repre¬ 
sentatives,  “We’ve  topped  our  mem¬ 
bership  goal  three  years  in  a  row  .  .  . 
We  will  do  it  for  the  fourth  year 
this  time.”  NJEA  active  membership 
hit  41,081  in  1958-59,  43,526  in 
1959-60,  and  46,097  last  year. 

The  All-Four  goals  set  last  year 
call  for  annual  increases  of  2,500 
over  the  next  four  years.  For  1962- 
63,  the  goal  is  51,000;  for  1963-64, 
53,500. 

The  dues  change  brought  no  down¬ 
ward  revision  in  the  estimate.  In 
fact,  Mrs.  Smith  told  her  committee: 
“If  there  ever  was  time  for  an  all- 
out  NJEA  membership  campaign — 
it  is  now.  We  had  a  good  association 
before.  How  can  anyone  not  afford 
to  share  in  the  increased  services 
and  benefits  our  ‘Greater  NJEA’ 
will  bring?” 

Consider  needs  for  decade 

The  needs  of  the  coming  decade 
are  already  familiar  to  most  teach¬ 
ers.  Forecasts  say  that: 

■ — The  fantastic  annual  growth  in 
new  teachers  will  bring  some  2,000- 
2,500  new  piositions  each  year,  with 
a  total  of  about  7,000  new  teachers 
needing  orientation  each  fall. 

■ — Changing  economic  conditions 
make  teacher  salary  guides  of 
$6,000-13,000  desirable,  realistic, 
and  practical. 

m — Along  with  clarifying  such  recent 
advances  as  cumulative  sick  leave 
with  possible  transfer,  duty-free 
lunch  periods,  orderly  tenure  pro¬ 
ceedings.  other  demands  for  major 
medical  insurance  and  sabbatical 
leave  make  teacher  welfare  a  con¬ 
tinuous  concern  rather  than  sporadic 
“cases.” 

■ — The  mounting  rush  to  college 
means  a  huge  construction  task  as 
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well  as  revenue  problems  for  faculty 
salaries  and  operating  costs,  if  high 
school  graduates  are  to  have  an  op)- 
portunity  for  higher  education. 

■ — Teacher  retirement  expe  ience 
suggests  areas  for  improvement  as 
well  as  real  vigilance  to  be  sure 
benefits  are  properly  dispensed. 

■ — Growing  pupil  enrollments  and 
new  concepts  of  organization  hasten 
the  demand  for  more  well-equipped, 
modem  schools  in  which  to  teach. 

■ — Newly  developed  methods  of 
teaching  call  for  teachers  actively 
initiating,  trying,  and  adopting  the 
better  suggestions  of  educational  re¬ 
search. 

■ — “Open  fire”  on  the  basic  function 
of  public  education  will  continue  as 
many  individuals  and  groups  con¬ 
tinue  to  question  the  role  of  schools 
in  a  democracy. 

■ — With  some  6,500  teachers  on 
hand  who  have  not  completed  the 
full  accepted  programs  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  increased  attention  to  profes¬ 
sional  standards  and  certification 


rules  is  needed  to  bring  all  members 
up  to  minimum  requirements. 

■ — Pressure  for  educational  improve¬ 
ment  requires  more  concern  for  the 
working  conditions  and  work  load  of 
teachers. 

■ — With  some  still  saying  “anyone 
can  teach,”  public  confidence  in  the 
teacher’s  specialized  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  his  professional  status 
needs  to  be  assured. 

Plan  mapped  out 

With  these  problems  in  view,  the 
Program  and  Services  Committee 
mapped  out  the  “Greater  NJEA” 
plan.  It  calls  for  the  Association  to 
expand  many  of  the  present  activities 
and  to  enter  into  new  fields. 

Gradually  over  the  decade,  this 
would  mean: 

■ — Increased  use  of  mass  media  in 
campaigns  and  in  general  public  re¬ 
lations. 

■ — Concentrating  on  “lagging”  com¬ 
munities  through  “crash  programs.” 
with  assignment  of  staff  members  for 
long  periods  of  time,  coordination  of 


NJEA’s  technical  know-how,  and  use 
of  funds  far  beyond  the  resources  of 
any  local  group. 

■ — Increasing  attention  to  le^slation, 
as  a  growing  list  of  NJEA-backed 
bills  require  extensive  research,  care¬ 
ful  promotion,  and  a  complex  process 
of  informing,  timing,  and  convincing. 
■ — Expanding  NJEA’s  research  staff, 
machinery,  and  reference  service  to 
gather,  organize  and  put  the  right 
information  into  usable  form. 

■ — Adding  field  representatives  to 
assist  local  and  county  groups  with 
help  on  salary  proposals  and  per¬ 
sonnel  policies,  as  well  as  for  more 
assistance  in  program  planning,  local 
public  relations,  handling  welfare 
projects,  and  encouraging  adherence 
to  the  code  of  ethics. 

■ — Increasing  aid  and  service  to  affili¬ 
ated  special  interest  organizations, 
to  teacher  recruitment,  to  improving 
teacher  education,  to  guaranteeing 
time  to  teach,  and  to  improving  in¬ 
struction. 

■ — Improving  the  Review  —  and 
other  special  publications — to  keep 


NJEA  Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Committees 


Chairman  NJEA  Enrollment 
Committee: 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 

268  Emanuel  St..  Trenton  10 

Chairman  NEA  Coordinating 
Committee: 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith 
superintendent.  Franklin  Twp. 

New  Brunswick 

NEA  Director 

Rita  C.  Jacoby 

J.  F.  Murray  School.  Jersey  City 

Atlantic: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittees:  Eleanor  Flelfrich.  supv.,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Mrs.  Elise  D.  Pierpont. 
prin..  I^eeds  Ave.  School,  Pleasantville. 

Bergen: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittees;  Thelma  Angevine,  prin..  Lin¬ 
coln  School,  Dumont;  Dr.  C.  J.  De 
Cotiis.  supt.,  Woodcliff  Lake  School, 
Woodcliff  Lake;  Mary  P.  Foran,  Ram¬ 
sey  H.S.;  Edward  Hoeffner,  Jr.  High 
School.  Englewood;  Eli  A.  Kane,  supt., 
Municipal  Bldg.,  Lyndhurst;  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Matthews,  prin..  Columbus 
School.  Lodi;  Mrs.  Dorothea  V.  Neary, 
prin..  Central  Blvd.  School,  Palisades 
Park;  Joseph  Rodriguez,  supt.,  Linwood 
Ave.  School.  Emerson;  Frederick  C. 
Scherer,  vice-principal.  Ridgefield  Park 
H.S.;  L.  Barry  Tedesco,  supv..  Fair 
Lawn. 


Burlington: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Robert  F.  Dotti,  prin.,  Burlington 
Sr.  H.S.;  Burtis  C.  Hill.  Bordentown 
H.S.;  Laura  L.  Lewis.  Lenape  Reg.  H.S., 
Medford. 

Camden: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Eleanor  M. 
Coe.  prin.,  Longfellow  School,  Penn- 
sauken;  Walter  L.  Gordon,  prin..  Hatch 
Jr.  H.S.,  Camden. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Eleanor  M. 
Coe.  prin..  Longfellow  School.  Penn- 
sauken;  Ruth  M.  Ryan.  Cramer  Jr.  H.S., 
Camden. 

Cape  May: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Paul  W.  Freed,  prin..  Wildwood 
H.S. 

Cumberland: 

Enrollment  Committee;  Mrs.  Alice  A. 
Elwell,  Bridgeton  Sr.  H.S. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Vera  Joslin, 
Bridgeton  Sr.  H.S. 

Essex: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Walter  L. 
Aurnhammer,  prin.,  14th  Ave.  School, 
Newark:  Dr.  Edward  Coughlin,  supv., 
Essex  Co.  Vocational  Schools.  Newark; 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  prin..  Grove 
St.  School,  Irvington;  John  A.  Garber, 
prin.,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange; 
Paul  Hochstuhl.  prin.,  Mt.  Vernon  School, 
Newark;  Dr.  Harry  Jellinek.  prin..  West 


Kinney  Jr.  H.S.,  Newark;  John  LaVignc, 
asst,  to  prin.,  George  Inness  Jr.  H.S., 
Montclair;  William  R.  Smith,  prin., 
Abington  Ave.  School.  Newark. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Elizabeth  L. 
Blewitt.  Ridge  St.  School.  Newark;  Dr. 
Edward  Coughlin,  supv.,  Essex  Co.  Vo¬ 
cational  Schools.  Newark;  Dr.  Harry  J. 
Donovan.  Jr.,  prin..  Grove  St.  School, 
Irvington;  John  A.  Garber,  prin.,  Elm¬ 
wood  School,  East  Orange;  Dr.  Harry 
Jellinek,  prin..  West  Kinney  Jr.  H.S., 
Newark;  Jerome  B.  King.  prin..  So.  17th 
Ave.  School,  Newark;  John  LaVignc, 
asst,  to  prin.,  George  Inness  Jr.  H.S., 
Montclair;  Florence  M.  Mallinson.  Frank¬ 
lin  School,  Newark. 

Gloucester. 

Enrollment  Committee:  Mrs.  Miriam 
T.  Blemle.  Gloucester  Co.  helping  tchr., 
Clayton. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Leda  Shis- 
hoff,  prin..  Oak  Knoll  School.  Williams- 
town. 


Enrollment  Committee:  Frank  X.  Birk- 
ner,  prin.,  P.S.  No.  25.  Jersey  City;  Anne 
Carey,  A.  J.  Demarest  H.S.,  Hoboken; 
Marian  Daly,  Gilmore  School,  Union 
City:  Charles  W.  Jackson,  prin.,  Lincoln 
Jr.  School,  Kearny:  Mrs.  Catherine  Mc- 
Cusker,  School  No.  2.  Bayonne;  William 
Reiner,  No.  Bergen  H.S.;  Dr.  Arnold  W. 
Reitze.  prin..  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City; 
Betty  Tepman.  Dickinson  H.S.,  Jersey 
City. 
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members  informed  about  their  grow¬ 
ing  organization  and  about  develop¬ 
ments  in  New  Jersey  schools. 

■ — Adding  field  representatives  for 
more  welfare  assistance  for  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  —  keeping  up  the 
“door-step”  advisory  service  on  ten¬ 
ure,  sick  leave,  pension,  and  other 
personnel  problems  and  developing 
services  in  other  areas  where  teachers 
need  assistance  in  dealing  with  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  plan  ends  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  larger  headquarters  —  a 
five-story,  steel  frame  and  masonry 
building  providing  some  32,000 
square  feet  of  gross  floor  space. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  higher 
dues,  heavy  payments  toward  the 
building  were  suggested.  Enough 
rental  income  is  anticipated  during 
the  early  years  of  operation  to  cover 
interest  on  funds  borrowed.  As  build¬ 
ing  payments  taper  down,  the  plan 
suggests,  more  and  more  funds  should 
be  available  for  additional  services. 

With  the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan 
beginning  to  operate,  the  first  pri¬ 
ority  calls  for  a  “big  push”  for  addi¬ 


Coordinating  Coirntiilee:  Anne  Carey, 
A.  J.  Demarest  H.S.,  Hoboken;  Marian 
Daly,  Gilmore  School,  Union  City;  G. 
Ruth  Hagan.  School  No.  24,  Jersey  City; 
Charles  W.  Jackson,  prin.,  Lincoln  Jr. 
School.  Kearny;  John  M.  Kelly,  Lincoln 
H.S.,  Jersey  City;  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Mc- 
Cusker,  School  No.  2.  Bayonne;  William 
Reiner,  No.  Bergen  H.S.;  Dr.  Arnold  W. 
Reitze,  prin..  School  No.  8.  Jersey  City. 

Hunterdon: 

Enrollment  and  Ctwrdinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Lewis  E.  Young.  No.  Hunterdon 
Reg.  H.S.,  Clinton. 

Mercer. 

Enrollment  Committee:  Dalba  Brillian- 
tine.  prin..  Jr.  H.S.  No.  2.  Trenton;  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Hancock,  prin.,  Albert  E.  Grice 
Memorial  Jr.  H.S..  Hamilton  Twp. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Herbert  P. 
Griffiths,  prin..  Frederick  R.  Sayen 
School,  Trenton;  William  D.  Walker, 
prin.,  Jr.  H.S.  No.  3,  Trenton. 

Middlesex: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Anne  M.  Feaster,  prin.,  Watchung 
&  Central  Schools.  Middlesex;  Mrs.  Alice 
Kerr,  Stelton  School,  Edison;  Mary  R. 
Mullen,  prin..  Schools  No.  2  &  16,  Col- 
onia;  William  L.  Nicholls.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Sr.  H.S.;  John  E.  Riley,  prin..  Cres¬ 
cent  Pkwy.  School.  S.  Plainfield. 

Monmouth: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Earl  B.  Garri¬ 


tional  state  school  support  and 
increased  state  revenues,  ^me  “ad¬ 
ditional  service”  funds  in  the  budget 
are  permitting  more  clerical  help  to 
aid  staff  preparations  for  the  drive. 
The  bulk  of  the  extra  money,  how¬ 
ever,  is  being  saved  for  mass-media 
promotion  of  the  state  aid — taxation 
proposals  which  are  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  Legislature  in  January. 

This  state  aid  campaign  is  already 
benefiting  from  two  staff  additions 
made  last  spring.  New  associate  direc¬ 
tors  in  research  and  press  relations 
have  been  particularly  busy  this  sum¬ 
mer  readying  figures  on  school  needs, 
then  getting  them  publicized.  The 
heavy  flow  of  newspaper  stories  on 
school  problems,  particularly  in  back- 
to-school  editions,  was  evidence  that 
NJEA’s  added  resources  were  paying 
off  even  before  a  single  teacher  had 
returned  to  his  classroom. 

Local  leaders  act 

With  the  opening  of  school,  it  is 
time  for  enrollment  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  county  leaders,  local  officers, 
and  building  representatives  to  go 


son.  Monmouth  Co.  supt..  Freehold. 

Coordinating  Commil'ee:  Earling  W. 
Clausen,  prin..  Swimming  River  School, 
Red  Bank;  Patrick  Parenty,  prin.,  Brielle 
Boro  School.  Brielle. 

Morris: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Mrs.  Madalyn  M.  Fick,  East  Dover 
Elem.  School.  Dover;  Dr.  Malcolm 
Robertson,  p'in..  Alfred  Vail  School, 
Morris  Twp. 

Ocean: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Thomas  E. 
King,  prin..  Central  Reg.  H.S.,  Bayville. 

CtH>rdinating  Committee:  Harvey  S. 
Hawn.  Southern  Reg.  H.S.,  Manahawkin. 

Passaic: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Catherine  D. 
Farrell.  Roosevelt  School  No.  10,  Passaic; 
Stephen  W.  Moshier,  supt.,  Hawthorne; 
Charles  W.  Robinson,  prin..  School  No. 
II,  Clifton;  Jeanne  Van  Wyk,  School  No. 
18.  Paterson. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Thomas  Ac- 
kershoek.  School  No.  6,  Paterson;  Leonie 
Heimann.  School  No.  7.  Clifton;  Samuel 
Jarkesy,  Passaic  H.S.;  Mrs.  Jean  Little, 
Pines  Lake  School.  Wayne. 

Salem: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Mrs.  Ethel 
Adams,  Central  Park  School,  Pennsville. 

Coordinating  Committee:  E.  Esther 
Yeagle,  Olivet  School,  Elmer. 


into  action.  These  3,000  enrollment 
workers  are  prepared  to  sign  up 
the  48,500  —  along  with  keeping  the 
“All  Four”  tradition  of  full  member¬ 
ship  in  local  associations,  county  * 
groups,  and  the  NEA. 

Building  representatives  have  a  new 
edition  of  the  handbook,  “We  Need 
All  Four,”  incorporating  the  “Greater 
NJEA”  concept  into  an  explanation 
of  the  role  of  local,  county,  state,  and 
national  education  associations  in  im¬ 
proving  school  conditions  for  both 
children  and  teachers. 

A  revised  flier,  “This  is  Greater 
NJEA,”  is  off  the  press,  giving  each 
teacher  a  capsule  outline  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  state  professional  organi¬ 
zation. 

To  brief  workers  in  the  campaign, 
NJEA  and  NEA  have  scheduled  All- 
Four  drive-ins  in  each  county  during 
September  and  early  October. 

NJEA’s  1961-62  enrollment  drive 
is  ready. 

Evidence  of  support  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  will  be  watched  for  carefully. 
The  “Greater  NJEA”  plan  depends 
upon  it. 


Somerset: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Russell 
Hecren,  North  Plainfield  H.S.;  Margaret 
C.  McCormack,  elem.  supv.,  Somerville. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Roberta 
A.  Bonker,  West  End  School.  N. 
Plainfield;  Mrs.  Kathryn  A.  Yohn, 
Bound  Brook  H.S. 

Sussex: 

Enrollment  Committee:  David  H. 
O’Grady,  prin..  River  Styx  School, 
Hopatcong. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Mrs.  Helen 
Casterlin,  Hamburg  H.S. 

Union: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Wayne  T. 
Branom,  supt..  Hillside;  Lester  Barr, 
Linden  H.S.;  Marion  Sweeney,  School 
No.  12,  Elizabeth;  Lloyd  L.  Taylor, 
Evergreen  School,  Plainfield. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Lester 
Barr.  Linden  H.S.;  Mrs.  Edna  L. 
Cohen.  Cleveland  Jr.  H.S.,  Elizabeth; 
John  H.  Cooper,  prin.,  Rahway  H.S.; 
Lloyd  L.  Taylor,  prin..  Evergreen 
School,  Plainfield. 

Warren: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Zelda  F. 
Haus,  Phillipsburg  H.S. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Neva  M. 
Harmon.  Phillipsburg. 

Retired  Teacher  Representative: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Nellie  Mc¬ 
Laughlin.  140  Roseville  Ave..  Newark. 
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Dr.  Harold  Taylor  attracted  national  attention  as  the  nation’s  youngest  college 
president  in  1945,  when  at  the  age  of  30  he  was  chosen  to  head 
Sarah  Lawrence.  His  departure  from  the  college  at  the  age  of  44  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  He  resigned  to  pursue  the  role  of  scholar  and  philosopher  rather  than 
continue  an  assignment  that  required  so  much  attention  to  fund  raising  and 
administrative  detail.  In  the  two  years  since.  Dr.  Taylor  has  toured  Russia, 
travelled,  lectured,  written  two  books,  and  had  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  for  Peace  Research  of  the  Institute  of  International  Order. 
Last  February  he  became  host  for  a  television  series,  “Meet  the  Professor,” 
planned  to  present  the  professor  in  his  “full  reality.”  His  two  most  recent  books  are 
“The  Art  of  Learning”  and  “The  Philosophical  Foundation  of  Education.” 


John  Ciardi,  who  will  address  the  Second  General  Session,  is  one  of 
America’s  finest  contemporary  poets.  He  deals  with  poetry  from  many  sides. 

As  artist  he  writes  it;  as  college  English  professor  he  teaches  it; 
as  poetry  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  he  reviews  and  criticizes  it. 
Mr.  Ciardi  taught  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City  and  at  Harvard  University 
before  joining  the  faculty  of  Rutgers  University  in  1953.  He  resigned  his 
Rutgers  professorship  as  of  July  1,  this  year,  but  will  return  as 
visiting  poet  for  a  brief  annual  residence.  Mr.  Ciardi  won  his  first  prize  for 
poetry,  the  Avery  Hopwood  Award,  in  1 939.  The  first  collection  of  his  poems, 
“Homeward  to  America,”  was  published  in  1940;  his  16th  book, 
a  translation  of  Dante’s  “Purgatorio”  will  be  published  this  year. 


Program  for  NJEA’s  Convention  on  November  9,  10,  and  11 
will  accent  ways  of  improving  classroom  instruction. 


ANOTHER  great  convention  —  in  Atlantic  City  for  the  weekend,  onstrations,  films,  consultations,  re- 
that’s  what  NJEA  and  its  40  Crowding  the  schedule  are  meet-  ceptions,  awards,  speeches,  and  social 
affiliated  professional  organizations  ings,  luncheons,  teas,  concerts,  ban-  events. 

seek  for  November  9-11.  More  than  quets,  dances,  reunions,  discussions,  Keynoting  the  convention  will  be 
30,000  N.J.  educators  are  expected  elections,  exhibits,  workshops,  dem-  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  former  president 


Alec  Templeton  as  a  boy  of  two  is  said  to  have  climbed  to  the  family  piano  and 
duplicated,  from  memory,  a  tune  an  organ  grinder  had  played  outside  his  home. 
He  recreated  key  as  well  as  melody.  Friday  evening,  Alec  Templeton  the  man — 
his  absolute  pitch  intact,  his  technique  highly  developed,  his  taste  mature — 
will  approach  another  piano — to  give  a  concert  that  the  state’s  teachers  will 
remember  as  a  highlight  of  the  Convention.  The  program  will  offer 
Mr.  Templeton  in  George  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  in  Blue”  and 
Ferde  Grofe’s  “The  Grand  Canyon  Suite.”  Appearing  with  Mr.  Templeton 
will  be  a  full  symphony  orchestra — complete  with  harp  and  celesta — 
made  up  of  some  of  New  York  City’s  finest  serious  musicians.  The  conductor 
will  be  Stanley  S.  Austin,  associate  professor  of  music  at  Trenton  S.C. 
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of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  now 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  tele¬ 
vision  program  “Meet  the  Professor.” 

On  Friday  afternoon,  John  Ciardi, 
poetry  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  will  discuss  “Poetry  and  the 
Classroom.”  The  second  general  ses¬ 
sion  will  also  include  a  report  by 
President  James  M.  Lynch  Jr.  and 


the  traditional  necrology  ceremony. 

:  Map 

Rooms  with  Bath 

Pianist  Alec  Templeton  will  high¬ 

•  No. 

• 

HOTELS 

Sinfle 

Double 

light  Friday  evening’s  concert  in  the 

•  9 

Abhey 

5.00-  7.00 

8.00-12.00 

Convention  Hall  Arena.  There  will 

1  59 

Ambassador 

10.00-18.00 

12.00-20.00 

be  seats  enough  for  all  in  the  large 

1  1 

Breakers 

4.00-  9.00 

7.00-18.00 

auditorium.  So  that  part  of  the  arena 

S  20 

Carolina  Crest 

7.00-  9.00 

9.00-12.00 

can  be  used  for  the  concert,  exhibits 

1  14-15 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 

8.00-27.00 

11.00-30.00 

will  be  located  on  both  the  Board¬ 

S  61 

Chelsea 

8.00-14.00 

10.00-16.00 

walk  and  lower  street  level. 

:  43 

Claridee 

10.00-18.00 

14.00-22.00 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  the 

1  12 

Colton  Manor 

7.00-12.00 

10.00-18.00 

usual  NJEA  question-and-answer 

;  29 

Columhus 

5.00 

9.00 

sessions  for  new  teachers,  this  con¬ 

;  50 

Dennis 

8.00-17.00 

11.00-26.00 

vention  feature  will  be  held  twice  on 

•  45 

Eastbourne 

6.00-  8.00 

8.00-10.00 

Thursday.  There  will  be  additional 

•  36 

Jefferson 

6.00-  8.00 

8.00-12.00 

teacher  meetings  on  Friday  to  explain 

;  18 

Lafayette 

8.00-10.00 

10.00-14.00 

such  things  as  salary  guides,  pen¬ 

•  40 

Madison 

6.00-14.00 

8.00-16.00 

sions,  and  tenure. 

•  70 

Mark 

5.00-  7.00 

6.00-  9.00 

An  innovation  this  year  will  be  a 
program  on  “Teacher  Free  Time,” 
Saturday  morning  in  Room  A  of 
Convention  Hall.  Experts  in  the  field 
will  discuss  ways  of  relieving  teach¬ 
ers  of  extra  duties  and  clerical  work. 

The  meeting  on  “Scholarships  for 
Teachers”  will  be  held  Thursday 
afternoon  in  Room  19  of  Convention 
Hall.  Teachers  who  attended  last  year 
learned  of  many  grants,  fellowships 
and  scholarships  available,  and  how 
to  apply  for  them. 

Many  other  popular  NJEA  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  repeated.  These  include 
salary  clinics,  pension  consultations, 
and  certification  advice.  On  Friday 
morning  there  will  be  meetings  for 
the  Student  NJEA  and  for  FTA-SEA 
sponsors. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  NEA 
Travel  Division,  NJEA  will  use 
Rooms  F  and  G  in  Convention  Hall 
for  an  all-day  travel  program.  On 
Thursday,  this  NJEA-NEA  Educa¬ 
tional  Travel  Fair  will  present  a 
steady  stream  of  speakers,  films,  and 
demonstrations  on  how  to  travel 
wisely.  Suggestions  on  places  to  see 
will  be  given  in  the  program  and  at 
booths  on  the  sides. 

The  N.  J.  Art  Education  Assn,  will 
hear  about  “Art  Education  in  the 
Soviet  Union”  at  its  meeting  starting 
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NJEA  Convention  Housing  Rates . . . 

Hotel  and  motel  members  of  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  Bureau 
offer  a  special  scale  of  room  rates  for  the  NJEA  Convention. 


□  □ 

O  C 
□Jn-i  Id 

I'r 


Marlboroufh-Blenhein 

Mayflower 

Monticello 

Morton 

Penn-Atlantic 

President 

Riclifield-Boscobel 

Ritz-Carlton 


10.00 
7.00-12.00 
5.00-  9.00 
6.00-  7.00 
4.00-  5.00 
7.00-12.00 
4.00-  6.00 
6.00-14.00 


13.00-20.00 
9.00-14.00 
7.00-14.00 
9.00-10.00 
6.00-  7.00 
10.00-16.00 
6.00-10.00 
8.00-16.00 
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Runnymede 

6.00-  8.00  7.00-10.00 

6 

Seaside  ...  . 

7.00-13.00  10.00-16.00 

23 

Senator  . 

5.00-  7.00  7.00-10.00 

51 

Shelburne  . 

8.00-25.00  10.00-28.00 

41 

Traymore 

8.00-22.00  10.00-24.00 

23-A 

Wiltshire-Drake  6.00-  8.00  12.00-14.00 

Map 

Rooms  with  Bath 

Map 

No. 

MOTELS 

Single  Double 

No. 

33-A  Acapulco 

10.00-12.00  14.00-16.00 

68 

62 

Alfiers 

10.00-14.00 

82 

56 

Ascot 

10.00-14.00  10.00-18.00 

34 

65 

Baronet 

10.00-14.00 

72 

21-A 

Burgundy 

8.00-12.00  10.00-16.00 

63 

54 

Californian 

10.00-12.00  14.00-16.00 

67 

69 

Caribe 

8.00-12.00  10.00-16.00 

27 

21 

Carolina  Crest  10.00-14.00 

77 

19 

Catalina 

12.00  14.00-16.00 

13 

42 

Colony 

8.00-22.00  10.00-24.00 

47 

39 

Continental 

10.00-16.00 

3 

16 

Coronet 

10.00-14.00  12.00-18.00 

58 

Diplomat 

8.00-12.00  10.00-16.00 

60 

Dunes 

10.00-14.00  12.00-16.00 

44 

Eastbourne 

8.00-14.00  12.00-16.00 

53 

57 

Eldorado 

12.00-16.00 

7 

81 

El  Rancho 

8.00-10.00  8.00-10.00 

38 

52 

Empress 

8.00-22.00  10.00-26.00 

74 

30 

Envoy 

10.00-14.00  10.00-16.00 

75 

25 

Fiesta 

8.00-16.00  10.00-18.00 

66 

57-A  Galaxie 

14.00-16.00 

73 
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Rooms  with  Bath 
Sinflo  Double 


8.00-12.00 
6.00-  8.00 
8.00-18.00 
6.00-15.00 
8.00-10.00 


Montorey  8.00-10.00 

Mt.  Royal  8.00-22.00 

Ocean  View  8.00-10.00 

President  8.00-13.00 

Sahara  8.00-10.00 

Saxony  10.00 

Seaside  10.00-16.00 

Sorrento  10.00-12.00 

Strand  6.00-  9.00 


12.00-20.00 

8.00-14.00 

10.00-22.00 

9.00-18.00 

10.00-16.00 

10.00-12.00 

10.00-16.00 

10.00-12.00 

10.00-14.00 

10.00-26.00 

12.00-14.00 

11.00-20.00 

12.00-16.00 

12.00-14.00 

12.00-18.00 

12.00-16.00 

9.00-12.00 

12.00-14.00 

12.00 

12.00-16.00 
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Reserve  Now  for  NJEA 
Convention 


>H^ower 

HOTEL  and  MOTELS 


Free  Outdoor-Indoor 


Free  health  club  &  steam  room.  Free 
poolside  sun  lamps  &  chaise  lounges. 

HOTEL 


MOTEL 


PER  DAY,  PER  PERSON,  2  IN  ROOM 

Single  rooms  in  hotel  from  $7  daily 

FREE  PARKING 

Modified  American  Plan  available 
for  motel  and  hotel  guests 

WRITE  FOR  RESERVATIONS 

or  call  ATIantic  City  344*1161 


No  Puzzle,  This 


OUR  SPECIAL  N.J.E.A.  RATES,  FOR 
ROOMS  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
(EUROPEAN  PLAN  -  NO  MEALS). 
ARE  NOT  CRYPTIC! 


»A50  «Ei>UU  PER  DAY 

•t  and  w  per  person 

DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY 

(Add  $4.(X)  per  person  per  day  for  a  Bounti¬ 
ful  Breakfast  and  a  Delectable  Dinner) 

FREE  PARKING  e  FREE  INDOOR  TROPICAL  POOL 
SUNDECKS  e  SNACKBAR  e  TELEVISION 
OUIET,  CONVIVIAL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
RESERVE  EARLYI  BRING  THE  FAMILYI 

HOTEL  MORTON  344-5291 

Nasts,  iR  1M1,  ts  tke  Atlaitie  Coaity  EAaeatin 
AssMiatisR,  Atlaatic  City  Tuckers'  Assecietitk,  At- 
laitic  Ctkkty  Asstciatiu  Beards  ef  Edieatiei,  At- 
laatic  Ceeety  P.T.A.  Werkskep,  aid  Maiy  etkers. 


at  10  a.m.  Friday  in  Room  21  of 
Convention  Hall.  The  speaker,  Dr. 
Ralph  G.  Beelke,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Art  Education  Assn, 
and  associate  editor  of  School  Arts 
magazine,  was  a  member  of  the 
official  U.S.  delegation  studying  art 
education  in  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the 
cultural  exchange  agreement  of  1960. 
The  association  will  also  exhibit  the 
art  of  New  Jersey  school  children 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
in  the  Ballroom  Corridor;  and  draw¬ 
ing  and  paintings  of  New  Jersey  art 
teachers  on  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
Room  17  of  Convention  Hall.  A 
demonstration  workshop  and  exhibit 
on  pottery  and  mosaies  will  be  held 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  Room  15; 
a  demonstration  workshop  and  ex¬ 
hibit  on  weaving,  embroidery,  and 
creative  needlework  will  be  held 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  Room  16. 
The  association  will  provide  eounsel- 
ing  service  and  informal  eonferenees 
on  problems  in  art  education  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  in  Booth  414. 


Amo  Jiwett  Robert  C.  Pooley 

English  Teachers  English  Teachers 


The  New  Jersey  Assn,  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  and  The  N.  J.  Assn, 
for  Nursery  School  Education  will 
have  a  joint  luncheon  Saturday  at 
noon  in  the  Embassy  Room  of  the 
Ambassador  Hotel.  Dr.  Louis  E. 
Raths,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Evaluation  and  Research  at  New 
York  University’s  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  speak  on  “Helping  Children 
to  Develop  Values.” 

The  N.  J.  Audio-Visual  Education 
Assn,  will  meet  in  Convention  hall 
Friday  morning. 


Learning:  Ventures  and  Traditions 

New  and  old  in  ways  of  learning  to  be  scrutinized 
in  this  year’s  Curriculum  Work  Conference  at  the  Chalfonte  Hotel. 


■  A  REGULAR  Thursday  conven¬ 
tion  feature,  the  NJ.  Curriculum 
Work  Conference,  this  year  will 
explore  the  theme,  “Curriculum 
Progress  in  the  Schools  of  the  60’s 
— Ventures  and  Traditions  in  the 
Improvement  of  Learning.”  Co- 
s|x>nsored  by  seven  statewide  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  workshop  at  the 
Chalfonte  Hotel  allows  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  department 
heads,  parents,  and  superintend¬ 
ents  to  sit  down  together  and  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual  problems  in  the  school 
program. 

At  the  morning  meeting.  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Hand,  professor  of  ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  speak  on  the  conference 
theme.  The  N.J.  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Assn,  has  arranged  for 
the  address  by  Dr.  Hand,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  curriculum  development. 

Dr.  Hand  has  written  more  than 


a  dozen  professional  books,  includ¬ 
ing  “Guidance  in  the  Curriculum,” 
and  is  currently  on  the  editorial 
board  of  Educational  Theory  and 
Education  Digest.  He  is  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  educational  department 
of  Reader’s  Digest  and  to  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission. 

The  morning  session  will  also  fea¬ 
ture  a  panel  of  educators  and  one 
non-educator,  who  will  discuss  main 
issues  explored  by  the  speaker.  Dr. 
Lester  Ball,  superintendent  in  Mill- 
bum,  will  be  moderator.  On  the 
panel  will  be:  Hilda  Kelleher,  East 
Orange  kindergarten  teacher;  Charles 
W.  Miller,  East  Brunswick  H.  S. 
teacher;  Mrs.  Helen  Halligan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montclair  board  of  educa¬ 
tion;  Dr.  Edna  Salt,  professor  of 
education  at  Newark  S.  C.;  and  Dr, 
Robert  S.  Reming,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  in  charge  of  cur- 
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The  New  Jersey  Classical  Assn., 
at  its  meeting  Friday  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  Chalfonte  Hotel  Music  Room, 
will  hear  discussions  of  “Plato’s 
‘Apology’  as  a  Defense  Speech’’  by 
William  M.  Calder  III,  a  Columbia 
University  professor;  and  “The  Par¬ 
thenon  as  Illusion’’  by  Thalia  Howe, 
professor  at  Brandeis  University. 


The  NJ.  Assn,  of  Deans  and 
Counselors  will  join  with  the  N.J. 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Assn,  for  a 
Friday  morning  meeting  at  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hotel. 


The  NJ.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Assn,  will  hear  the  Rev. 
Charles  Webster  of  Red  Bank,  a 
noted  lecturer,  at  its  luncheon  in 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  ballroom  on 
Saturday.  The  luncheon  will  follow 
the  annual  meeting,  to  be  conducted 
in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Ritz  at 
10  a.m.  Friday  in  Convention  Hall 
Ballroom,  the  NJECTA  will  cooper- 


Our  baowtiful  n«w  tolt-watar  pool  overlooks  the 


MAKE  THIS  YOUR  NJEA 
CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 


For  maximum  enjoyment  and  convenience,  you  could  not  do  better 
than  make  this  world-famous  resort  hotel  your  convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

•  Free  shuttle  bus  service  direct  to  Convention  Hall 

•  Free  TV  in  all  guest  rooms  at  Haddon  Hall  and  most  rooms  at 
Chalfonte 

•  New  glass-enclosed  swimming  pool 

•  Choice  of  American,  European  or  Modified  American  Plan 

•  Special  rates  for  NJEA  conventioners 


Writ*  or  phone  for  reservations 

Rates  start  at  Haddon  Hall  from  $9  single;  $14 
double,  European  Plan. 

Rates  at  Chalfonte  from  $8  single;  $ll  double, 
European  Plan. 


Headquarters  for  Curriculum  Work  Conference,  New  Jersey  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies.  New  Jersey  Industrial  Arts  Association.  New  Jersey  Qassical 
Association.  New  Jersey  School  Food  Service  Association,  New  Jersey  Science 
Teachers  Association. 


con- 

:ment 

Edu- 


CHALFONTE HADDON  HALL 


•n  the  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  *  Phone  Atlantic  City  4-0141 
L*eds  It  Liopincott  Co. — Progrttsivt  lnnk««p«rt  for  71  Years 


7  ^  Overlooking 

MmlSQH  rvL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

N.  J.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  RATES 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  (WMiewt  Meals) 
Room  A  Berth  for  Two  Persons 
$8  —  $10  —  $12  —  $14  —  $14  DAILY 
Two  Rooms  with  Connecting  Both 
for  Four  Persons 

$14  —  $1B  —  $20  —  $22  —  $24  DAILY 


ATLANTIC  CITY’S  NEW  LUXURY  MOTEL 

GALAXIE 

NEAR  CONVENTION  HALL 

INDOOR  HEATED  SWIMMING  POOL 
FREE  CONTINENTAL  BREAKFAST 
ALL  DELUXE  ROOMS  with  Free  TV 

Hi-Fi,  Telephone  and  Tile  Baths 

EFFICIENCY  and  FAMILY  UNITS 
FREE  PARKING 

SPECIAL  N.J.EJL.  CONVENTION  RATES 

S.  F*'***  U  **cli  aMI.  psrsea 

^  r  M  2  ia  rste  csfacity  4  ta  lait 

Area  Code  609— Phone  345-6102 


riculum  and  instruction  in  the 
State  Dept,  of  Education. 

Group  sessions  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  afternoon.  Ad¬ 
visors  from  the  program  committee 
will  be  present  at  discussions 
within  their  areas  of  expert  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Carman  of  Tren¬ 
ton  is  general  chairman  of  the 
conference.  George  Wildman  of 
Almonesson  is  program  chairman. 

SEPTEM3ER.  1961 


Modified  American  Plan 
(IrMkfnt  t  Ermiat  DiMwr) 

$4  Daily,  Each  Person  Additional 


JOHN  R.  HOllINGER,  Associate 
CHARLES  W.  STITZER,  Prasidant 
Ph.  ATItntic  City  344-819) 
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ate  with  the  N.J.  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  Assn,  on 
a  program  to  help  teachers  solve 
recreation  problems  which  arise  in 
the  classroom,  the  all-purpose  room, 
and  on  the  playground. 


The  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  will  meet  Friday  at 
10  a.m.  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel’s 
Renaissance  Room.  Dr.  Bernard  G. 
Kelner  will  peer  into  the  future  for 


Renowned  the  world  over 
for  its  superb  cuisine. 
FREE  TV  in  every  room. 
Indoor -outdoor  swimming 
pool.  Outdoor  ice  skating 
rink.  New  coffee  shop. 


BOARDWALK -ATLANTIC  CITY 

ATIantic  City  344-8131  or  N.  Y.  C.  local  call  RE  2-6586 


in  the  Heart  of  Atlantic  City 
NEAREST  TO  CONVENTION  HALL 


caPACiTt 


\  i^T. 

’  '  MOW- 

SwiV  DAVIS,  Monoger 
D.  DtWIT  P  -44.7037 

/^Tlontit  City  — 

(o^ 


are  these  3  MOTELS  SO  OUTSTANDING? 

They're  Spacious,  they're  Smart . . .  and  Sparkling  New . . .  the 
Pride  of  Atlantic  City.  Each  is  close  to  the  Boardwalk . . .  with 
every  facility  for  Relaxation  and  Fun.  Indoor-Outdoor  Swimming 
Pools  . . .  Outdoor  Ice  Skating  Rinks  . . .  Free  Covered  Parking 
. . .  Free  TV  in  every  room  . . .  Sun-decks . . .  Interior  corridors . . . 
Gome  rooms  . . .  Cord  rooms  . . .  Elevators  . . .  Rooms  large 
enough  to  accommodate  4 . . .  Single  rooms  available. 
sheiburne’ 


itr- 


PROKRTIES 


MAX  MAIAMUT 
PRESIDENT 


COFFEE  SHOPS  AND 
ROOM  SERVICE 


CAPACtTV  500 


Local  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PHONES  OMIECT  TO  MOTELS 
REctor  2-6586... 6S89 


“A  Vision  of  the  Principalship  by 
1975.”  The  speaker  is  principal  of 
Furness  Jr.  H.S.,  Philadelphia. 


The  NJ.  Assn,  of  Teachers  of 
English  have  arranged  to  hear  Robert 
C.  Pooley  discuss  “Teaching  Poetry 
in  an  Age  of  Prose”  Thursday  at  2 
p.m.  in  the  Traymore  Room  of  the 
Tray  more  Hotel,  and  Amo  Jewett 
on  “The  Teaching  of  Writing  and 
Language”  Friday  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
Traymore  Room.  Dr.  Pooley,  a  New 
Jersey  Award  author,  is  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Jewett  is  a  language  arts  spe¬ 
cialist  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  NJ.  Assn,  for  Health,  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  and  Recreation  has 
picked  “Children  and  Youth  Present 
a  Challenge”  as  the  theme  of  its 
meeting  Thursday  and  Friday  at  the  p 
President  Hotel.  Dr.  Matthew  P. 
Gaffney,  senior  associate  with  Dr, 
James  B.  Conant  on  the  Study  of 
the  American  High  School,  will  give 
the  keynote  address,  “Challenge,  and 
Then  What?”  at  the  first  session, 
Thursday  at  10:45  a.m.  Thursday 
afternoon  the  association  will  present 
demonstrations  at  Atlantic  City  High 
School  in  cooperation  with  the  N.J. 
Interscholastic  Coaches  Assn.  The 
series  of  meetings  will  conclude  with 
a  12:30  honor  awards  luncheon  Fri¬ 
day  in  the  Marine  Room  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Hotel.  Dr.  E.  deAlton  Partridge, 
president  of  Montclair  State  College, 
will  sp>eak  on  “Education,  Auto¬ 
mation  and  Human  Beings.”  The 
association  is  also  cosponsoring  a 
Convention  Hall  meeting  with  the 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  at 
10  a.m.  Friday  on  school  recrea¬ 
tional  problems. 


The  NJ.  Home  Economics  Assn, 
will  review  “Summer  Spent  from 
Near  and  Far”  at  its  meeting  in  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall.  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  speakers  will  include  Mrs.  Jean 
Carroll,  home  economics  teacher  at 
Midland  School  in  Rochelle  Park; 
Ethel  Leh,  an  alternate  counselor  of 
the  association;  Mrs.  Florence  G. 
Minifie,  associate  N.J.  Extension 
Service  sp>ecialist  in  textiles  and  cloth¬ 
ing;  Dr.  Edna  Sostman,  associate 
professor  of  home  economics  at 
Douglas  College;  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Hig- 
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Robtrt  Rourtw  Julius  Hlavaty 

Math  Teachers  Math  Teachers 


gins,  executive  director  of  the  Visiting 
Homemaker  Service  Assn,  of  N.J.; 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force,  associate 
director  of  the  Division  of  Education 
of  the  American  Social  Health  Assn, 
of  New  York  City. 

Friday  morning  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  Mrs.  Erika  U.  Fields,  home 
economist  for  Hoffman-Laroche,  Inc.; 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Brooks  Picken,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Associates  syndicated 
writer  and  clothing  authority.  Panel¬ 
ists  for  a  discussion  of  New  Jersey’s 
pre-service  teacher  training  program 
will  include  Dr.  Norman  Lange,  di¬ 
rector  of  student  teaching  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College;  Doris  H.  Ruslink, 
assistant  professor  in  the  department 
of  home  economics  at  Montclair 
State  College,  and  Mrs.  Beverly 
Savidge,  instructor  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education  at  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege.  Speaker  at  the  Friday  luncheon 
will  be  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Male,  state 
commissioner  of  labor  and  industry 
and  mayor  of  Princetcn. 


The  NJ.  Institutions  and  Agencies 
Education  Assn,  will  meet  Thursday 
morning. 

The  N  J.  Modern  Language  Teach* 
ers  Assn,  will  meet  Friday  at  9:30 
a.m.  Speakers  will  include  Fulbright 
and  NDEA  Institute  participants  who 
have  studied  overseas,  reporting  on 
“Activities  Abroad.” 

The  Assn,  of  Mathematics  Teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  its  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel, 
beginning  Thursday  at  2  p.m.  Dr. 
Julius  H.  Hlavaty,  chairman  of  the 
mathematics  department  at  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  in  New  York 
City,  will  address  the  general  session 
on  “Taking  Stock  of  Curriculum  Re¬ 
form.”  Dr,  Irving  A.  Dodes,  chairman 
of  the  mathematics  department  at 
the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science, 
will  speak  at  a  meeting  of  secondary 
school  teachers,  and  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Davis,  associate  professor  at  Syracuse 
University,  will  address  elementary 
school  teachers.  Friday,  secondary 
school  teachers  will  hear  Lewis  D. 
Eigen,  vice-president  of  the  Center 
for  Programed  Instruction,  and  Harry 
D.  Ruderman,  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  mathematics  at  Hunter 
College,  on  programed  instruction. 
Elementary  school  teachers  will  hear 
Layman  E.  Allen,  a  professor  at  Yale 
Law  School,  tell  of  Yale’s  project  on 
accelerated  learning  of  logic.  Friday’s 
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NJl.A.  SPECIAL! 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

New  Luxury  Motel  Addition  with  Complete  Hotel  Service! 


MOTEL 

A  HOTEL 


jeaSide 


AIR  CONDITIONED 
MOTEL  UNITS,  free  TV, 
private  terraces,  free  parking 
at  door,  all  hotel  facilities. 

DELUXE  HOTEL  ROOMS  with  salt  water 
bath,  TV  available.  Cocktail  lounge. 

Room  service.  Spacious  lobbies,  sun- 
decks.  Children’s  playroom. 

Free  New  Indoor  POOL 

Boardwalk  at  Penna.  Ave.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Fabulous  Food 

Modified  American  or 
European  Plan  for 
motel  and  hotel 
fuests.  (Add  $5.00 
per  person  daily.) 


MOTEL 


*6  *5 

rates  daily  per  person,  2  in  room 
INCLUDING  fRCe  PARKING 


HOTEL 

$ 


Shehered  lee  Rink 

Reservations,  phone  A.  C.  345-1151 
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NJwEwAs 

Your  Convention  Sojourn  I 
Will  Be  So  Much  More  | 
Enjoyable  of  This  Pine  I 
Motell  i 

•  Beautiful  Pool!  * 

•  Spacious  Sun  De:ks  2 

•  TV  ft  Hi-Fi  in  Every  Room  * 

•  Fuljy  Air-Condition^  with  V 

IndMual  Temperature  Controls  I 

•  Luxurious  Furnishings  I 

•  Color-Tile  Baths  I 

•  FREE  PARKING  • 

•  Convenient  to  Convention  Hall  I 


Ml 


For  Your  Added  Convenience; 
Large  Meeting  Room  with  Every 
Facility. 


Wrif*  ...  or  Phone  340-3194  for 
raaarvofiens.  New) 


ON  THE  OCEAN 


MALIBU 


ON  THE  OCEAN  AT 
MONTPELIER  AVENUE 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Old  Fashioned  Hospitality  In  the 
Manner  You  Prefer 


Continental  breakfast.  Every 
room  air  conditioned  with 
bzdside  phones,  TV,  HI-FI 
and  patio.  Free  coffee  & 
tea  at  all  hours.  Parking  on 
premises.  Elevator,  Golf 
Privileges. 


Rottt  taidvd* 
•H  focHHits 


Write  or  phono 
ATLANTIC  CITY  34S-5155 


ON  THE  'OCEAN 


VIEW 
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ODarlborougB 
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ON  THE  BOARDWALK  AT 
ATLANTIC  CITY 


RIGHT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  OF 

CONVENTION 


ACTIVITIES 


.  .  .  h  whcr*  you  will  bo  if  you're  stay¬ 
ing  at  tha  MARLBOROUOH-BLENHEIM. 
Right  out  tha  hotel  entrance  and  onto  tha 
Boardwalk,  and  it's  just  a  short  five-minute 
walk  to  the  Convention  Hall.  Here  at  tha 
MARLBOROUGH  you'll  enjoy  the  traditional 
charm  and  comfort  long  a  favorite  with 
New  Jersey  Teachers.  Spacious  sundecks, 
solaria  and  lounges  await  you  for  a  few 
moments'  relaxation  during  the  busy  days. 
Our  new  Ocean  Wing  offers  you  the  most 
modern  rooms  in  the  City — air  conditioning, 
TV,  and  privata  balcony.  Delicious  meals 
moderately  priced  in  two  beautiful  dining 
rooms.  Modified  American  Plan  SS.SO  daily 
additional. 


RATES  BELOW  INCLUDE  PARKING 


FILL  OUT  this  form  and  mail  to  Hotel. 
Your  reservation  will  bo  promptly  con¬ 
firmed.  Rates  quoted  are  special  for  this 
meeting — European  plan. 


PLEASE  RESERVE  THE  FOLLOWING: 
Twin  beds  with  bath  (side)  ..  $13,  IS 
Twin  beds  with  bath 

(ocean  front)  .  $18.00 

Ocean  Wing  . .  $20.00 

Single  with  bath  (side)  .  $10.00 

Two  rooms  with  bath  for  4  (side)  $24.00 
Two  rooms  with  bath  for  3  (side)  $21.00 
Twin  beds  with  running  water  .  $11.00 

Single  with  running  water .  $  7.00 

Extra  person  in  room . $  4.00 

Arrive  Nov.  _  Depart  Nov.  _ 


Name 

Street 


City  .  State  . 

60  years  same  ownership  management 
Josiah  White  B  Sons,  Ltd. 

Call  609 -34S-  1211 
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luncheon  speaker  will  be  Robert  E. 
K.  Rourke,  who  heads  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mathematics  at  Kent  (Conn.) 
School. 


The  NJ.  Music  Educators  Assn, 
will  present  the  All  State  Concert 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  noon  luncheon. 


The  NJ.  State  School  Nurses 
Assn,  and  NJ.  Assn,  of  School 
Nurse  Supervisors  will  meet  in  the 
Shelburne  Hotel  at  10  a.m.  Thurs¬ 
day.  After  the  business  meeting  and 
luncheon,  Elizabeth  Brown  of  New 
York,  field  service  consultant  for  the 
committee  on  careers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  for  Nursing,  will  speak. 


The  NJ.  Organization  of  Teachers 
will  hear  Dr.  Ira  De  A.  Reid,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  at  Haverford  Col¬ 
lege,  at  its  luncheon  meeting  Friday 
at  noon. 


Pease,  president  of  the  N.J.  Elemen-* 
tary  Classroom  Teachers  Assn. 


The  NJ.  Reading  Teachers  Assn, 
will  meet  Friday  in  Room  A  of  Con¬ 
vention  Hall.  Key  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Mary  Austin,  professor  of  education 
at  Harvard  University,  on  “The 
Findings  of  the  Harvard-Camegie 
Reading  Study.”  A  panel  will  then 
discuss  her  report.  Panelists  include 
Dr.  Allen  Rosebrock,  N.J.  director 
of  teacher  education  and  certifica¬ 
tion;  Dr.  Marion  Shea,  president  of 
Paterson  State  College;  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Robinson,  president  of  Glassboro 
State  College;  Dr.  John  H.  Callan, 
dean  of  the  Seton  Hall  University 
School  of  Education;  and  Anita 


The  NJ.  Science  Teachers  Assa 
has  selected  “Depth  in  Science”  as  the 
theme  of  its  meetings  in  Chalfont^ 
Haddon  Hall.  Thursday  morning’s' 
program  will  be  a  Catholic  Round¬ 
table  of  Science.  Thursday  afternoon . 
speakers  include:  George  M.  Low,  r 
chief  for  manned  space  flights  with 
the  Office  of  Space  Flight  Programs: 
in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Raymond  J.; 
Taylor  of  Woodcliff  Lake  School^ 
Frank  Ritzer  of  Clinton  School. ' 
South  Orange-Maplewood;  and  Hy-jr 
man  Kavett  of  Tuscan  School,  South 
Orange-Maplewood.  Dr.  Franklyn 
Branley  of  the  Hayden  Planetarium 
in  New  York  will  speak  on  “Space 
Age  Science.”  The  Rev.  Lucien  Don- : 
nelly  of  Delbarton  School  in  Morris- . 
town  will  address  the  Friday  annual 
luncheon,  scheduled  for  12:15  p.m. 
Section  meetings  will  be  held 
through  the  day.  Winning  1961  _ 
Science  Fair  projects  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  room  1344  of  the  hotel! 
Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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The  Assn,  of  Secondary  School 
Department  Heads  of  NJ.  will  hear 
Dr.  David  Weingast,  assistant  sufiet-: 
intendent  in  charge  of  secondary  f 


schools  m  Newark,  on  “The  Role  of 
the  High  School  Department  Chair¬ 
man  in  Improving  Instruction”  at 
their  4  p.m.  meeting  on  Friday  in  the 
Card  Room  at  the  Traymore. 

II  The  NJ.  Secondary  School  Prin- 

I  cipals  Assn,  and  the  NJ.  Personnel 
t  and  Guidance  Assn,  will  have  Dr. 

I  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  state  com- 
I  missioner  of  education,  to  keynote 
[  their  meeting  on  the  theme,  “Have 
I  We  Lost  Sight  of  the  Individual  in 
I  Our  Present  Secondary  School  Prac- 
ticcs?”  The  meeting  will  be  in  the 
Claridge  Hotel  starting  at  9:30  a.m. 
iwk|  on  Friday.  The  talk  will  be  fol- 
'  lowed  by  a  panel  composed  of 
en-  f  Dr.  Robert  Poppendick,  with  the 
!  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Helen  Hill, 
principal  of  Teaneck  High  School; 
i$B.|  and  Dale  Weaver,  Mountain  Lakes 
the  guidance  director. 

™t^ti 

ng’s'  The  NJ.  Assn,  of  School  Secre* 
ind-  taries,  meeting  at  the  Claridge  Hotel, 
ooo.  will  have  a  program  entitled  “Your 
ow,i  Job  and  You”  Thursday  morning, 
ivith  I  At  the  afternoon  session,  Alice  Chap- 
anul  man  Dauer  and  Sydney  S.  Dauer,  of 
i  I ' 


the  Dauer  Leadership  and  Memory 
Schools,  will  speak  on  “Creativity 
and  You.”  Friday  morning's  meeting 
will  be  on  office  machines.  The 
annual  bosses’  luncheon  will  begin 
at  noon. 

The  NJ.  Assn,  of  School  Social 
Workers  will  hear  Daniel  Schreiber, 
coordinator  of  the  Higher  Horizons 
program  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  Friday  at  a  10  a.m. 
meeting  in  the  conference  room  of 
the  Strand  Motel. 

The  Speech  Assn,  of  NJ.  will 
meet  Friday  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Had- 
don  Hall  Solarium  to  hear  Dr. 
Magdalene  Kramer,  of  Columbia 
University’s  Teachers  College,  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  Challenge  of  Speech  Edu¬ 
cation.”  Special  interest  groups  will 
meet  before  the  annual  luncheon. 

The  NJ.  State  College  Faculty 
Assn,  and  the  NJEA  Committee  on 
Higher  Education  will  meet  jointly 
Thursday  from  2  to  3:30  p.m.  in  the 
Rotunda  Room  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  Section  meetings  will  follow. 


The  NJ.  Teacher  Veterans  Assn, 
is  planning  a  12:30  luncheon  Thurs¬ 
day. 

The  NJ.  Vocational  and  Arts 
Education  Assn,  will  meet  at  10 
a.m.  Saturday  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel 
Solarium.  Dr.  G.  Franklin  Stover, 
professor  of  education  at  Rutgers 
University,  will  speak  on  “Behavioral 
Goals  for  Vocational  and  Practical 
Arts  Education.”  A  luncheon  will 
follow. 

The  NJ.  School  Food  Service 
Assn,  is  to  meet  Thursday  in  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall.  Mrs.  Alice  Reed, 
northeastern  area  chairman  of  the 
American  School  Food  Service 
Assn.,  will  speak  at  the  morning 
session.  Luncheon  will  follow. 

The  NJ.  Vocational  Agriculture 
Teachers  Assn,  will  hear  Dean  Le- 
land  Merrill,  of  Rutgers  University 
Agricultural  College,  discuss  “The 
Role  of  Rutgers  in  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
culture”  Friday  afternoon  in  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Hotel  Solarium.  The  address 
will  be  preceded  by  a  morning  meet¬ 
ing  and  a  luncheon. 
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Film  loaned  free  (we  pay  postage)— teaches 
need  for  good  nutrition  in  dental  and  gen¬ 
eral  health.  Recommended  for  Grades  4- 
12  and  adults.  Filmstrips  also  available, 
at  cost  ($1  each),  and  FREE  Poster-Teach¬ 
ing  Units.  Use  coupon  to  book  film,  send 
for  sample  literature  and  order  form. 


“Gateway  to  Health” 

Full-color  health  film  in  great  demand. 

Book  early  and  avoid  delay! 

SPONSORED  BY  NEW  JERSEY  APPLE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


New  Jersey  Apple  Industry  Council 

1  West  State  Street,  Trenton  25,  N.J. 

n  Please  book  "Gateway  to  Health"  film  for  earliest  possible  showing  after 
(date) .  . 


I 

I 

I 

B 

!■ 


n  Send  information,  samples  and  order  form  for  Filmstrips,  and  Poster-Teaching 
Units. 

NAME  . 

SCHOOL  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . .  STATE . 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly . May  19, 1961 


■  THE  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  on  Friday, 
May  19,  1961  at  7:45  p.m..  Dr.  James  M. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  president,  presiding.  On  roll 
call,  77  delegates  and  alternates  were 
present.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  seat  the  alternates.  John  W. 
Hedstrom,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure,  moved  acceptance  of  the  rules. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

Ralph  Kehs,  chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  reviewed  the  status  of 
all  NJEA  bills  before  the  Legislature.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  report. 

Elizabeth  Dillon,  chairman  of  the 
Radio-TV  Committee  recommended  the 
following  statement  of  policy: 

“The  purpose  of  NJEA  activities  in  the 
mass  communication  areas  of  radio  and 
television  are;  To  provide  programming 
about  education  in  the  public  interest,  the 
intent  of  which  shall  be  to  (a)  explain  both 
the  problems  and  accomplishments  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  New  Jersey,  and  (b)  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  teachers 
and  the  teaching  profession,  encouraging 
qualified  young  men  and  women  to  con¬ 
sider  teaching  as  a  career.” 

She  also  reported  contacts  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  Corporation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  recommended  that  NJEA 
accept  a  place  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  that  organization.  Miss  Dillon  reported 
plans  for  a  series  of  monthly  television 
programs  over  NBC  in  1961-62.  on  both 
Channel  4  and  Channel  3.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  approve  the 
policy  statement  and  accept  the  report. 

Approve  TEPS  recommendations 

Stephen  Poliacik  reported  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards.  The  Committee  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

“RECOMMENDED:  That  NJEA  urge  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  to  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  requirement  of  a  Bachelor's  degree 
as  a  minimum  for  all  certificates  by  July  1, 
1962.  If  the  1962  date  is  found  unwork¬ 
able,  NJEA  then  urges  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  to  develop  a  timetable  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  degree  requirement  at 
the  soonest  possible  moment.” 

“RECOMMENDED:  That  NJEA  urge  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  to  strengthen 
their  recent  resolution  on  the  subiect  of 
emergency  teachers  and  matriculation,  to 
require  evidence  of  matriculation  prior  to 
the  reissuance  of  an  emergency  cer¬ 
tificate.” 

“RECDMMENDED:  That  NJEA  urge  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  to  consider  a 
requirement  by  which  provisionally  certi¬ 
fied  persons  must  make  up  their  certifica¬ 
tion  course  deficiencies  under  the  guidance 
of,  and  in  a  program  sequence  offered  by, 
a  college.” 

“RECDMMENDED:  That  NJEA  request 

the  State  Department  of  Education  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  in  order  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  certified  check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  a  certification  ap¬ 
plication  be  rescinded.” 

“RECDMMENDED:  That  NJEA  urge  the 


Board  of  Examiners  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  undergird  the  190-clock-hour  program 
of  student  teaching.  NJEA  would  urge, 
further,  that  all  forms  of  student  teaching 
“waiver”  be  subject  to  careful  annual 
review  as  to  their  necessity  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners.” 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report  of  the  Committee  and 
approve  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Poliacik  also  made  clear  that  the 
Committee  is  planning  conferences  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  certification  procedures. 

Reach  record  enrollment 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  reported  that  the 
Association  had  passed  its  goal  for  the 
current  year  with  46,097  teacher  mem¬ 
bers.  She  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Cape  May  had  100%  member¬ 
ship  and  cited  a  number  of  other  counties 
and  communities  for  their  efforts  in  en¬ 
rollment  this  year.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  NEA  Coordinating  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  over  23.000  New  Jersey  members 
in  NEA — a  gain  of  1,693  members  and 
far  greater  than  the  gain  in  any  previous 
years.  He  praised  the  “All  Four”  mem¬ 
bership  campaign  and  called  attention  to 
recent  experiments  of  two  districts  with 
deferred  payment  dues  plans  and  with 
unified  dues.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Richard  Byham  suggested  that  more 
attention  be  given,  in  the  Review  and 
other  communications,  to  small  districts 
which  have  good  membership  records. 
Rita  Jacoby,  New  Jersey  candidate  for 
president  of  the  NEA  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  was  introduced. 

Barbara  A.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Services  Committee,  reviewed 
briefly  the  reports  made  in  January  by 
that  committee  and  by  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  state-wide  program  by 
which  those  reports  had  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  NJEA  members.  She  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  following 
amendment  to  the  NJEA  By-Laws  had 
been  officially  proposed  at  the  January 
meeting  had  appeared  in  the  Review,  and 
was  subject  to  approval  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  Delegate  Assembly: 

“1.  Dues.  The  annual  dues  of  Active 
Members  shall  be  fifteen  dollars,  except 
that  the  dues  for  Retired  Teachers  shall  be 
two  dollars,  and  a  member  receiving  a  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  of  less  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars  shall  pay  one  dollar.  The 
annual  dues  of  Associate  Members  shall  be 
three  dollars.  After  October  IS,  no  person 
shall  be  considered  a  member,  shall  vote, 
or  be  entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege 
of  membership  whose  dues  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  unpaid.” 

President  Lynch  reminded  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  that  the 
program  as  outlined  and  explained  had 
assumed  an  active  membership  of  48,000 
teachers  for  the  coming  year.  He  also 
reminded  the  members  of  the  Delegate 


Assembly  of  the  importance  of  a  margin 
of  safety  as  the  Association  makes  com¬ 
mitments  in  connection  with  a  “Greater 
NJEA”  plan,  whether  in  staff  or  in  plant 
for  a  new  headquarters  building.  He  said, 
“The  timing  for  getting  this  greater  NJEA 
program  under  way,  over  the  next  six  or 
seven  months  especially,  will  have  to  be 
considered  very  carefully;  but  our  mem¬ 
bership  assumptions  are  reasonable  and 
practical  if  we  go  out  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  we  have  set  ourselves.”  It  was 
then  moved  by  Malcolm  McClinchic  to 
adopt  the  change  in  the  By-Laws.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 

Dr.  William  Stover,  a  past-president 
who  was  present,  was  granted  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  the  first  member  to  pay 
the  new  dues. 

William  S.  Jelin,  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  submitted  a  report 
which  contained  budgets  based  on  both 
$10  and  $15  dues.  After  some  discussion 
and  explanation  of  specific  items,  it  was  | 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  I 
the  $15  dues  budget  as  submitted  (set 
June,  1961  Review,  p.  502  for  budget  as 
approved). 

The  Committee  on  Affiliated  Groups 
reported  continued  work  with  affiliate 
groups  in  the  light  of  standards  set  for 
such  groups  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
It  regretfully  recommended  disaffiliation 
of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Press  Association.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

Adopt  personal  leave  policy 

C.  Ray  Ling,  chairman  of  the  Salary 
Committee,  reported  the  work  of  that 
Committee  in  developing  a  Personal  Leave 
Policy  in  cooperation  with  the  Federated 
Boards  and  the  N.J.  School  Superintend¬ 
ents  Assn,  through  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Personal  Leave.  It  recommended  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  report  of  that  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  and  recommended  that,  if  the 
policy  is  also  approved  by  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  District  Boards  of  Education 
and  the  Superintendents’  Association,  the 
report  be  printed  and  distributed  to  local 
boards  of  education,  to  administrative 
heads  of  school  districts  and  to  local  as¬ 
sociation  presidents.  The  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  also  recommended  unanimously 
that  NJEA  not  consider  legislation 
on  terminal  pay  at  this  time,  indi¬ 
cating  the  possibility  that  such  activ¬ 
ity  might  handicap  work  for  A-9  and 
that  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on 
higher  salaries  and  salary  guides.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  approve 
the  report. 

Roy  S.  Lockhart,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Committee,  reviewed  the  efforts 
of  that  committee  and  the  Association 
toward  a  complete  health-insurance  pro 
tection  program,  noting  especially  the 
State's  action  this  year  for  a  plan  of  hos¬ 
pitalization,  medical-surgical,  and  major- 
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medical  insurance  for  State  employees. 
The  Committee  made  the  following  re-  I 
commendation;  I 

“That  tha  Dalegate  Assembly  aiithoriae  the  I 
Insurance  Committee  to  continue  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Stats  officials  and  other  organi¬ 
sations  of  public  employees  in  a  joint 
effort  to  obtain  legislation  for  a  health- 
I  insurance  plan  including  hospitalization,  ; 

rgin  |j  medical-surgical,  and  major-medical  cover-  ! 

om-  t  ***  permit  participation  by  all 

.  '  public  employees.  The  cost  of  the  program  , 

,  ”  i  for  employees  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  | 

■Am  I  employers.” 

I  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 

r  accept  the  report  and  adopt  the  recom- 
'  “  ^  mendation. 

*  **  I  Discussion  of  the  report  revolved  around  ' 
f  the  possibility  of  developing  a  private  plan 
.  [  for  major-medical  insurance  and  the  ques- 

I  tion  of  protecting  student  teachers  in  col- 
I  lege,  especially  during  the  summer  months. 

I  discussed  was  the  relationship  of 

.  f  such  fringe  benefits  to  the  general  salary 
i  program. 

President  Lynch  brought  up  a  request 
I  from  the  Department  of  Institutions  and 
I  Agencies  that  NJEA  endorse  the  referen- 
I  dum  on  a  bond  issue  for  that  Department. 

J  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that 
I  we  endorse  the  forty  million-dollar  bond 
^boA  *  institutional  construction. 

issioB  Sheps  of  Newark  spoke  on  an 

t  was  request  that  NJEA  consider  setting 

adopt  '  ‘‘P  ^  membership  and  a  request  that 
substitutes  be  granted  membership  at  a 
'et  as  ^  reduced  rate.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
’  I  passed  that  the  request  that  NJEA  con- 
roum  I  selling  up  a  life  membership  be  re- 
liated  f  fened  to  the  proper  committee  for  report 
‘t  for  meeting  of  the  Delegate 

mbiv  Assembly  in  November.  It  was  also  moved 
iatioa  question  of  $10  dues  for  substi- 

ichool  referred  to  the  proper  committee 

for  study  and  report  at  the  November 
convention.  After  some  discussion  of  the 
problem  regarding  substitutes  and  substi- 
I  tute  members  in  Newark  and  of  the  prob- 
Saiarv  I  defining  a  substitute,  the  motion 

[  that  «'  passed. 

Leave  i  ^heps  then  requested  that  the  Dele¬ 
erated  I  Assembly  hear  George  Ackerman, 

ntend-  Ackerman  reviewed  the  developments 

tee  on  Southern  Reg.  H.S.  in  Ocean  County 
he  ac-  which  were  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the 
Com-  NJEA  Ethics  Committee.  (See  April  Re- 
if  the  P-  412.)  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Allan- 

e  Eed- '  Allen,  another  of  the  teachers  involved  in 
icatioa  ^  ^  Southern  Regional  controversy,  also 
>n,  the  reviewed  the  developments  in  that  case. 

3  local  Discussion  of  the  problem  reviewed  the 
itrativc  position  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  the 
cal  at-  NEA  Defense  Commission,  and  the  local 
('odh  usociation.  as  well  as  the  problem  of 
mously  ®''i'  rights  involved.  It  was  moved  by 
islatiM  hir.  Sheps,  seconded  and  passed  that  the 
indi-  Southern  Regional  situation  be  referred 
activ-  h*ck  to  the  Ethics  Committee  along  with 
-9  and  ^oie  suggestions  for  resolving  it. 
ted  M  Mrs.  Rose  Sobelman  questioned  the 
It  wai  possibility  of  providing  some  type  of  in- 
ipprovt  surance  after  retirement  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  study  in  this  area.  Dr.  Lynch 
the  Id-  indicated  that  this  should  be  referred  to 
efforti  the  Pension  Committee  for  report.  It  was 
xiatioD  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  this  be 
ce  pro-  done. 

lly  the  The  meeting  then  adjourned, 
of  hos-  Erederick  L.  Hipp 

major-  Executive  Secretary 
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NOW  -  learning  to  write  is 
EASIER,  MORE  FUN 
MORE  REWARDING 


Learning  to  write  can  be  fun  for  your 
pupils.  And  it  is  —  with  this  new 
version  of  the  nationally  popular 
Zaner-Bloser  system  of  handwriting. 
The  result  of  years  of  research 
and  classroom  teaching,  GUIDING 
GROWTH  IN  HANDWRITING  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  handwriting 
as  a  communication  art.  It  starts 
with  manuscript  writing  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  progresses  easily  and 
naturally  to  cursive  writing.  Attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated  throughout,  it  co- 


GUIDING  GROWTH  IN  HANDWRITING 


l  Loci'  Oo1 


i(7^  \ 


ordinates  writing  technique,  forms  of 
written  expression  and  content  areas. 
It  correlates  writing  with  language 
arts,  social  studies,  health,  xience  and 
other  subjects.  It  allows  for  transi¬ 
tion  from  manuscript  to  cursive  in 
either  Grade  2  or  Grade  3.  It  pro¬ 
vides  two  professional  Reference 
Manuals  for  teachers — and  a  separate 
pre-writing  book  for  the  kindergarten 
set. 

Easy  for  teachers,  easy  for  students, 
GUIDING  GROWTH  IN  HAND¬ 
WRITING  is  the  new,  easy,  practical 
way  to  teaching  and  learning  better 
penmanship. 

Writ*  for  FREE  fuH-color  brochuro 

613  N.  Pork  St.,  ColumiMit,  Ohio 
Dopt.  N.  J. 


New  form  ready 
for  fall  1961  testing 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

for  Grades  1-9 

Form 

also  available  are 
forms  A  and  B 

A  REMINDER - 

Write  for  information  on  our  fast, 
accurate,  economical  MRC  scoring  service. 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  WORLD,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  BURLINGAME 


From  Sussex 
to  Cape  May 


Elected  at  TEPS  Conference 


N.  J.  Student  Vice-President  Wins  SNEA  Post 


Montclair  S.C.  Plans  Industrial 
Arts  Conference  for  October  28 


■  “Industrial  Arts  and  Contempor¬ 
ary  Society”  is  the  theme  of  a  con¬ 
ference  planned  to  give  N.  J.  teachers 
a  view  of  the  latest  trends  in  both,  at 
Montclair  S.  C.,  October  28, 

First  on  the  program  are  a  view  of 
the  diversity  of  industry  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  about  the  new  and 
unique,  through  an  industrial  him 
festival  in  Memorial  Auditorium  and 
industries  exhibits  in  the  Memorial 
Auditorium  lobby,  Student  Lounge, 
and  Life  Hall.  These  are  scheduled 
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from  8:30  until  11:45  a.m. 

The  major  luncheon  address  will 
be  followed  by  two  afternoon  panel 
discussions,  “Analysis — New  Curri¬ 
culum  Directions”  and  “Automation 
and  the  New  Technology,”  and  a 
visit  to  the  industrial  arts  laboratory. 
Panelists  for  the  two  topics  will  lx 
educators  and  specialists  from  par¬ 
ticipating  companies. 


hcer  was  elected  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
historian  of  the  Assn.;  Glen  Pulley,  a  student  from 
Student  NEA.  Salem;  Dr.  Allan  F.  Rosebrock  of 

Elected  to  the  the  State  Department  of  Education; 
national  office  was  Dr.  Mema  Samples  of  Rutgers  Univ.; 
Charles  Rupinski  John  C.  Shagg,  NJEA  held  repre- 
of  Paramus,  a  stu-  sentative;  Sister  M.  Cecile,  president 
dent  at  Seton  Hall  of  Assumption  College  for  Sisters; 
University.  He  is  Mildred  M.  Smith  of  the  State  De- 
also  vice  president  partment  of  Education;  and  Mrs. 
in  charge  of  colleges  in  Student  Marie  Speer  of  Boonton. 

NJEA. 

Taking  its  cue  from  keynoter  Mar-  Recognized  by  AAUW  . , . 
garet  Lindsey,  professor  of  education 

at  Columbia  University’s  Teacher  ■  Glassboro  State  College  has  been 
College,  the  conference  explored  recognized  for  membership  in  the 
“new  horizons  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.” 

On  the  horizon  she  saw  teacher 
colleges  which  accepted  no  poor  stu¬ 
dent,  which  researched  educational 
“generalities,”  and  which  had  a 
faculty  full  of  creative,  high-quality 
teachers. 

Other  New  Jerseyans  attending  in¬ 
cluded;  David  Alloway  of  Montclair 
S.  C.;  Dr.  Robert  D.  Bole  of  Glass¬ 
boro  S.  C.;  Dr.  John  H.  Callan  of 
Seton  Hall  Univ.;  Dr.  Herbert  L. 

Ellis  of  Paterson  S.  C.;  Dr.  Emma 
Fantone  of  Montclair  S.  C. 

Dr.  John  H.  Gilbert  of  Monmouth 
College;  Eleanor  S.  Harvey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Englewood  Teachers 
Assn.;  William  Herbst,  Woodbury 
asst,  superintendent;  Kenneth  D. 

King,  past-president  of  student 
NJEA;  Dr.  George  Krablin  of  Tren¬ 
ton  S.  C.;  NJEA  President  Lynch. 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Martin,  president  of 
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Women  to  Retrain  in  Math 
At  Two  Rutgers  Branches 

■  Five  courses  for  retraining  college 
women  graduates  in  mathematics 
will  be  available  at  Rutgers  branches 
in  Newark  and  New  Brunswick  this 
fall. 

These  include:  “Basic  Statistical 
Analysis”  and  “Computer  Program¬ 
ming”  for  women  interested  primarily 
in  the  mathematics  of  industry  and 
research;  and  “Abstract  Algebra,” 


Charles  Rupinski 


new  N.  J.  Department  of  Education  Building  a  reality.  Six  contracts  were  awarded  August  14, 
for  construction  of  the  five-story  $3,000,000  building  at  the  comer  of  West  SUte  and  Calheua 
Streets.  The  library  and  museum,  included  in  plans  for  the  new  education  center,  will  be 
built  between  this  and  the  State  House  Annex  on  the  south  side,  opposite  NJEA  headquarters. 
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Incorporates  Internship 

Rutgers  Graduate  Program 

■  The  Rutgers  University  Graduate 
School  is  making  a  significant  effort 
to  develop  an  effective  program  for 
training  college  teachers. 

The  halfway  point  has  been  passed 
in  what  Dr.  Marion  A.  Johnson,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  calls  “an 
ambitious  and  unique’’  three-year 
program  which  should  “benefit  col¬ 
leges  and  teachers  alike.’’ 

The  new  Rutgers  program,  which 
started  in  the  fall  of  1959,  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  one-year  seminar  on  problems 
in  higher  education  and  a  year’s 
teaching  internship  in  the  basic  three- 
year  program  of  graduate  studies.  It 
has  received  substantial  support  from 
grants  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

The  chief  concern  has  been  to 
bridge  the  gap  in  a  graduate  program 
which  delivers  a  person,  highly 
trained  in  his  particular  field,  to  a 
teaching  job  for  which  he  has  had 
no  training  in  technique. 

Rutgers  had  attempted  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  giving  adequate  prepara- 


Aids  Future  Professors 

tion  for  college  teachers  through  a 
non-credit  seminar  offered  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis.  That  program  met  with 
moderate  success. 

The  program  now  in  effect  calls 
for  participants  to  be  candidates  for 
a  Ph.D.,  to  complete  an  internship  in 
teaching  in  their  major  fields,  and  to 
complete  the  six-credit  seminar. 

Dr.  Norman  L.  Stamps,  associate 
professor  of  political  science,  is  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  planning  committee 
for  the  seminar.  He  describes  it 
as  providing  basic  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  and  information  on  the  major 
problems  and  issues  confronting 
higher  education. 

The  seminar  is  being  offered  now, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  program, 
with  the  internship  to  follow  next 
fall.  During  the  year  of  internship, 
students  will  be  introduced  to  actual 
teaching  and  will  hold  office  hours 
and  prepare  and  grade  examinations, 
all  under  the  supervision  of  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  in  the  departments  in 
which  they  are  enrolled. 


Princeton  University  Prizes 
Honor  Four  H.  S.  Teachers 

■  President  Robert  F.  Goheen  of 
Princeton  University  presented 
awards  of  $1,250  each  to  four  New 
Jersey  school  teachers  in  June.  They 
were  recipients  of  the  third  annual 
“Princeton  Prizes  for  Distinguished 
Secondary  School  Teaching.” 

The  1961  prizes  went  to  Sister 
Mary  Casimir,  R.S.M.,  chemistry 
teacher  at  Camden  Catholic  High 
School;  Anthony  F.  Davidowski, 
head  of  the  mathematics  department 
of  Mountain  Lakes  High  School; 
Lester  S.  Hollinger,  science  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  teacher  of  physics  at 
Glen  Rock  High  School;  and  H. 
Earle  Thompson,  English  teacher  at 
Rumson-Fair  Haven  Regional  High 
School. 

In  making  selections  a  seven-man 
Committee  for  the  Princeton  Prizes, 
headed  by  Dean  of  the  College 
Jeremiah  S.  Finch,  sought  to  recog¬ 
nize  “fruitful  teaching,  devoted  serv¬ 
ice  and  human  as  well  as  professional 
qualities.” 


★  ★★★★★  TEACHERS  QUALIFY  ★ 
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★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

NOW  OVER  700,000  POLICYHOLDERS 

Founded  in  1936,  GEICO  it  now  ont  of  tho  lirfott  auto  insurtrt  in  Amorica  bacausa 
GEICO  olfart . . .  quick  and  lair  claims  sattlament . . .  equal  protection  at  lower  cost 
. . .  proven  reliabilit)i  and  experience.  97H  of  GEICO's  policyholders  renew  Uieir 
expiring  policies  every  year. 

Here  is  Hew  GEICO  Can  Offer  You  Such  Big  Savings 

GEICO  provides  the  Mskatl  seaWy  insurance  protection  “direct-to-the-policyholder” 
to  effectively  eliminate  a  large  percentage  of  the  premium  casts  usually  required  lor 
agents’  commissions.  Also,  GEICO  insures  only  drivers  in  "preferred  risk  occupabonal 
groups— that  is,  careful  drivers  who  are  entitled  to  preferred  rates. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


YOU  NOW 
SPEND  ON 


AUTO 
INSURANCE 


OBICO  SAVINGS 
Tan  save  30%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Collision  and  Comprehensive  cover¬ 
ages  in  all  states. 

Tea  save  29%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Liability  coverages  in  most  states 
(exceptions:  22V4%  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey-lS%  in  New  York). 

GEICO  Is  licensed  in  all  states  (except 
Massachusetts)  and  offers  its  insurance 
services  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  respective  State  Insurance 
wpartments. 

Compact  Cars:  GEICO  rates  are  reduced 
an  additional  10%  in  most  states. 

Mare-Hian-One-Car:  GEICO  rates  are  re¬ 
duced  an  additional  25%  In  most  In¬ 
stances. 

In  Texas,  where  rates  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Insurance  must  be 


charged,  dividends  of  20%  on  Liability 
and  30%  on  other  coverages  are  being 
paid  on  currently  expiring  policies. 

Hare  is  tN  Pratactian  Van  Gat-You  get 
exactly  the  same  Standard  Family 
Policy  used  by  most  other  leading 
companies,  and  you  are  fully  protected 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Your  GEICO  policy  can 
comply  with  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Laws  of  all  states,  including  the 
compulsory  insurance  requirements  of 
New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

GEICO  is  rated  A-(- (Excellent)  by  Best's 
Insurance  Reports. 

Caantry-Wida  Parsanal  Claim  Sarvica- 

More  than  900  claim  reorasantatives 
stand  ready  to  serve  you  day  and  night 
wherever  you  drive  In  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Settlements  are  prompt 
and  courteous. 

Yen  May  Pay  in  Installmants 
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Government  Employees 

INSURANCB  COMPANY 

Capttel  Stock  Companp  nof  agUialod  with  U.S.  Gofemmeirf 
Home  Office  —  Washington  5,  O.C. 
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FOR  A  IIFETI  Ml  Of 


“THE  WRITTEN  WORD  .  .  . 
OUR  CULTURAL  HERITAGE” 

PALMER  METHOD,  most  widely  used  handwriting, 
fils  human  body  and  brain,  develops  the  relaxed, 
easy  habits  of  fast,  legible  writing.  Palmer's 
fine  graded  texts,  constantly  revised  and 
up-to-date,  help  you  train  or  review  in  minimum 
time  . , ,  an  integral  part  of  the  modern 
school’s  language  arts  program. 


•  MANUSCRIPT  Workbooks  and 

•  CURSIVE  Workbooks  —  Grades 

AUTHORITATIVE,  complete,  up 
to-date.  Carefully  correlated 
with  reading  grade  levels. 

FREE  -  for  EVALUATION. 

Sample  worklxRoks,  other  materials, 
catalog.  Sent  on  request  to  edu¬ 
cators  active  in  handwriting.  State 
grade  levels. 

start  your  boys 

ond  GIRIS  NOW  on 


so  [AST  If  ME 
lEAlNS  the 
•ICHT  WAY 

EARLY! 


AAonuol  —  Grades  1  and  2. 
I  through  8. 


Hew!  RITE  HOLD  BALL  POINT 

NOW  willi  REFIILSI  Doubly  refined 
ink.  Instant,  smooth  writing  and  dry¬ 
ing.  No  smearing,  no  leaking.  And 
NEW  PLASTIC  HOLDER... 
tougher  for  years  of  hard  use.  7" 
black,  red,  green,  yellow,'  blue. 
EXCLUSIVE  double  indentations  to 
promote  correct  grip.  LOW  SCHOOL 
PRICE-CompUt*,  Me,  Rafills,  m.  ISc 


PALMER  METHOD 


Ttw  Most  Wid^ 
Usod  Handwriting 

902  S.  Wabash, 

Chicago  5,  III. 


SCIENCE 

COLOR  FILMSTRIPS 


ATOMS  AND  THEIR  ENERGY 

Mist  of  Moving  Particles  Radioactive  Isotopes 
What  is  an  Element?  Putting  Atoms  to  Work 

Atoms,  atoms,  everywhere.  What  are  they  like?  How 
do  they  differ?  What  is  radioactivity?  How  do  we  get 
atomic  power?  Here  is  the  foundation  on  which  future 
learning  can  be  built.  Four  new  color  filmstrips  with 
captions  for  Grades  4-8,  in  the  Science  Adventure  Series. 

Each  set,  $20;  each  additional  set,  $15;  all 


THE  ASTRONAUT  AND  SPACE  TRAVEL 


How  an  Astronaut 
Lives  in  Space 

Hrw  a  Rocket  Works 
How  Gravity  Works 

How  Space  Science 
Helps  Us 


An  astronaut  visits  Jim’s  and  Susan's  class.  He  brings 
his  space  suit  and  models  of  a  rocket  and  a  space 
capsule.  He  explains  the  elementary  science  of  space 
exploration.  Four  new  color  filmstrips  for  Grades  1-4, 
in  the  Whys  of  Elementary  Science  Series.  Adviser: 
Catharine  E.  Barry,  Hayden  Planetarium  Astronomer. 

Each  set,  $20;  each  additional  set,  $15;  all 
WRITE  FOR  PREVIEWS.  BUY  WITH  TITLE 


OTHER  SETS 

(Grades  4-8) 

Magnetism  and 
Electricity  (4) 
Astronomy  (4) 
Weather  (4) 

16  filmstrips,  $65. 

OTHER  SETS 

(Grades  1-4) 

Our  Sky (4) 

Earth’s  Surface  (4) 
Weather  (4) 

Our  Bodies  (4) 
Animal  Life  (4) 
Plants  (4) 

Simple  Machines  (4) 
Electricity  (4) 

Light  and  Eyes  (4) 
Heat  (4) 

44,  $170. 

Ill  FUNDS 


Filmstrip  House 


432  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK  16.  N  Y 


Court  Terms  Referendum 
Binding  Mandate  to  Build 

■  When  voters  approve  a  construe- 
tion  referendum,  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  build  the  school,  the 
Superior  Court  has  ruled. 

The  decision  came  in  a  case 
brought  by  10  taxpayers  of  the  West- 
wood  Consolidated  District.  Resi¬ 
dents  there  approved  construction  of 
a  $2.4  million  high  school  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Twp.  on  Dec.  9,  1959,  but  the 
board  has  not  yet  voted  to  build. 

The  board  contends  a  referendum 
is  an  authorization,  not  an  order. 
Superior  Court  Judge  Donald  M. 
Waesche  disagrees;  he  ruled  on  July 
19  that  referendums  are  binding.  On 
July  29  he  issued  a  writ  of  mandamus 
ordering  the  board  to  build. 

The  case  may  go  to  the  Appellate 
Division  of  Superior  Court.  By  a 
5-4  vote,  the  board  has  voted  to  ap¬ 
peal.  However,  two  board  members 
later  said  they  might  change  their  ' 
vote  (presumably  giving  a  majority  | 
to  members  favoring  construction)  if 
financial  “inequities”  were  ended. 

The  “inequities”  concern  school 
costs,  which  are  divided  on  the  basis 
of  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  districts;  Westwood  and 
Washington  Twp. 

State  Colleges  Hire  Caterer, 

Give  Up  Cafeteria  Operation 

■  “A  catered  affair.”  That  will  be  ■ 

meal  time  at  New  Jersey’s  six  State  ! 
Colleges  this  fall.  | 

Under  new  state  policy,  all  six 
cafeterias  at  the  teacher-preparation 
colleges  are  being  run  by  a  catering 
service.  Saga  Food  Service  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  a  familiar  name  in 
college  circles,  has  the  contract. 

State  officials  agreed  to  abandon 
their  own  operations  of  the  cafete¬ 
ria  because  of  financial  losses  in  the 
past  few  years  and  the  prospects  that 
rapid-rising  enrollments  in  the  next 
few  years  would  make  the  situation 
only  more  critical. 

Most  of  the  75  employees  of  the 
cafeterias  have  been  rehired  by  the 
catering  firm  or  transferred  to  other 
state  jobs. 

The  move  follows  a  nation-wide 
trend  in  which  many  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  colleges  are  making  catering 
contracts.  The  majority  report  stu¬ 
dent  satisfaction  with  both  the  menus 
and  service  offered. 
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Finds  Class  Rank  Best  Correlation 
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Nutley  H.  S.  Studies  Predictors  of  College  Success 
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■  Nutley  High  School  recently 
studied  its  graduates  who  are  at¬ 
tending  college  and  came  up  with 
some  hard  advice  for  college-bound 
students.  Worry  about  your  high 
school  record  and  class  rank,  the 
report  says.  That  still  seems  to  be 
the  most  significant  predictor  for 
college  success. 

The  Nutley  study  concluded  that 
these  flexible  admissions  policies  now 
make  it  possible  for  a  Nutley  H.S. 
graduate  to  go  to  some  college  if  he 
so  desires.  Examined  were  75  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  class  of  1958  attending 
bachelor-degree  granting  institutions. 
These  showed  a  wide  range  in  both 
ability  and  class  rank. 

The  graduates  who  went  to  college 
generally  were  in  the  upp)er  levels 
of  their  high  school  class,  more  than 
half  ranking  at  the  79th  percentile  or 
better. 

Nutley  H.S.’s  top  graduate  had  an 
I.Q.  of  141,  received  a  4.00  grade- 
point  average  (straight  A)  in  high 
school  and  college,  and  scored  718 
and  693  on  the  SAT  verbal  and  math 
tests.  The  median  student  in  the 
college-bound  group — 60th  in  the 
class — attained  a  2.56  grade-point 
average  (B—  or  C-1-)  in  high  school 
and  a  2.39  average  in  college.  His 
SAT  scores  were  517  and  518  re¬ 
spectively.  One  Nutley  graduate,  who 
was  198th  in  the  class,  also  went  on 
to  college.  His  high  school  grade- 
point  average  was  1.38,  his  college 
average  even  lower,  0.50,  and  his 
SAT  scores  310  and  274.  This  range 
clea.ly  shows  the  wide  variations  in 
college  acceptances. 

The  complete  tabulation  also 
showed  the  relationship  between 
final  class  rank  and  college  success 
as  measured  by  the  freshman  year 
grade-point  averages.  The  correla¬ 
tion  between  college  success  and 
high  school  rank  was  found  to  be  the 
highest,  a  better  indicator  than 
either  SAT  or  10  scores.  But,  there 
are  individual  cases  in  the  Nutley 
study  where  this  finding  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable.  Close  analysis  shows  that 
reliance  on  any  single  criterion  for 
admissions  decisions  is  dangerous. 

The  study  advised  students  that 
almost  all  of  the  high  school’s 
graduates  who  applied  were  ad- 
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mitted  to  college.  Most  went  to  the 
college  of  their  first  choice.  A  ma¬ 
jority,  over  60  percent,  completed 
their  first  year  with  average  or 
above-average  grades.  The  best  way 
to  predict  such  success,  the  study 
ended,  was  to  check  high  school  per¬ 
formance  and  rank  in  the  class. 

— from  Robert  D.  Fleischer, 
principal,  Nutley  H.S. 


Calling  All  Bike  Pilots  .  .  . 

■  Wheeling  a  bike  around  can  be  a 
lot  of  fun — but  it  can  be  dangerous, 
too.  That’s  the  theme  of  a  new 
pamphlet  on  bike  safety  published 
by  Allstate  Insurance  Companies 
as  part  of  their  safety  crusade.  “Hi! 
Bike  Pilots!’’  stresses  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  safe  bicycling  and  proper  bike 
maintenance. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Allstate  sales  and  service  location, 
or  from  the  Allstate  Safety  Crusade, 
Mountain  Ave.,  Murray  Hill,  N.  J. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING  APPARATUS  EXPENSIVE? 

NOT  ANY  MORE! 

MACALASTER  BICKNELL  CORPORATION'S  new  concepts  in  design  and  quantity  manufacture, 
permit  low  price  levels  hoped  for  by  educators  —  but  never  before  achieved.  So  valuable  to 
learning  —  individual  student  participation  in  laboratory  work  is  now  possible  with  no  sacrifice 
in  quality,  durability  or  scientific  validity. 

Here  are  three  ^paratus  kits  of  wide  teaching  application.  These  and  twenty  seven  others  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  catalog  of  Authorized  PSSC  Apparatus  and  Supplementary 
Materials. 


RIPPLE  TANK  KIT  —  Used  for  study  of 
general  wave  phenomena  as  well  as  in 
experiments  on  wave  propagation;  reflec¬ 
tion,  refraction,  diffraction,  frequency-wave 
length-velocity  relationship  and  interfer¬ 
ence.  One  Kit  is  recommended  for  4  stu¬ 
dents.  EKh  $14.64. 

(High  Power  Light  Source  Kit  not  included) 


DYNAMICS  KIT  —  Used  for  studies  of  mass 
in  motion,  with  accent  on  the  nature,  meas¬ 
urement  and  calculation  of  velocity,  accel¬ 
eration;  momentum  and  energy.  Consists  of 
two  identical  laboratory  carts  capable  of 
carrying  loads  over  ten  kilograms.  One  Kit, 
recommended  for  4  students.  EKh  $6.40. 


RECORDING  TIMER  KIT  —  Used  to  give  a 
permanent  record  of  rectilinear  motion  in 
terms  of  relative  time.  Relative  time  can 
be  converted  to  standard  time  by  calibra¬ 
tion  of  the  timer.  Also  used  to  give  slow 
periodic  motion  for  stroboscope  observa¬ 
tion.  One  kit  is  recommended  for  2  stu¬ 
dents.  EKh  $2.75. 


YMr  luarantet  ef  eaallhr  apparatat  — 

,  ^  MACALASTER  BICKNELL  CORP. 

\  is  the  ONLY  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  PSSC  Physics  Kits 
which  are  specifically  appravad 
and  saparvisad  by  Educational 
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DR.  MARION  E.  SHEA,  president  of  Paterson  S.C.  mans  the  power  shovel  at  ground  breaking 
ceremonies  for  the  college’s  first  women’s  dormitory.  Also  shown  are:  Frank  Zanfino,  business 
manager;  Dr.  Mary  Holman,  dean  of  students;  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Randall,  director  of  information. 

Tercentenary  Historymobile 
Will  Tour  State  in  1962 

■  The  New  Jersey  Tercentenary  His¬ 
torymobile,  a  museum  on  wheels, 
will  open  on  September  17,  at  the 
State  Fair  in  Trenton.  It  will  later 
tour  the  State  from  April  1  to 
November  30,  1962.  “New  Jersey 
1664 — ^The  Lenni  Lenape  Indians 
and  Their  Neighbors”  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  first  display. 

Reservations  for  the  1962  season  bergen  cdunty  educators  explained  tea 

,  c  ,  ,  •  •  I  j  ^  a  Future  Teachers  of  America  conference  ir 

may  be  filed  by  municipal  and  county  p.  president  of 

Tercentenary  committeemen  at  the  sponsored  the  meeting;  Barbara  Wolf,  assisi 

office  of  the  Tercentenary  Commis-  eVn^v^n  viieT''^n;rS.?:"irX^ 
sion  in  the  State  House,  Trenton.  Houston,  professor  of  education  at  Paterson 


Rutgers  University  Press 
Reprints  Old  Books  of  N.J. 

■  Rutgers  University  Press  is  pub¬ 
lishing,  for  the  first  time,  a  new 
series  of  paperback  reprints  of  well 
known  works  about  New  Jersey. 

First  of  the  new  Press  offerings 
was  “The  Old  Farm”  by  Andrew 
Mellick,  Jr.,  originally  published  in 
1889.  This  is  an  absorbing  story  of 
the  old  farm  and  stone  house  in 
which  the  Mellick  family  in  1751 
first  set  down  its  roots  near  what  is 
now  Bedminster. 

Subsequent  titles  include:  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  “Exploring  the  Little 
Rivers  of  New  Jersey,”  by  James  and 
Margaret  Cawley;  and  a  facsimile 
edition  of  the  original  printing  of 
“Stories  of  New  Jersey,”  by  Frank 
R.  Stockton,  first  published  in  1896. 

Some  of  the  reprints  also  will  be 
published  in  clothbound  editions. 


BERGEN  COUNTY  EDUCATORS  explained  teaching  opportunitiet  to  high  school  students  at 
a  Future  Teachers  of  America  conference  in  Tenafly  High  School.  Taking  part,  from  left 
were  Mary  P.  Foran  of  Ramsey,  president  of  the  Bergen  County  Education  Association,  whicb 
sponsored  the  meeting;  Barbara  Wolf,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  Hackensack; 
Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  president  of  Newark  State  College;  Kathryn  Stilwell  of  Westwood; 
Eugene  Van  Vliet,  Tenafly  H.S.  principal  and  acting  conference  chairman;  and  Dr.  JamM 
Houston,  professor  of  education  at  Paterson  S.C.  Some  200  Bergen  Co.  students  took  part. 


% 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY  Education  Association  members  heard  Philip  Lovejoy,  the  banquet  speaker, 
discuss  “The  Human  Factor  in  Education’’  at  their  annual  Legislative  Dinner.  From  left  are 
Roland  Rogers,  association  president;  Mr.  Lovejoy;  Sally  Rubinfino,  ACEA  vice-president;  and 
Dr.  James  M.  Lynch  Jr.,  NJEA  president. 


Retired  Bergen  Co.  Educators 
Plan  September  26  Program  - 

■  Bergen  County’s  retired  teachen 
will  start  the  school  year  with  i 
meeting  on  September  26  at  the 
Bergen  Co.  Voc.  &  Tech.  H.  S.  in 
Hackensack.  Featured  will  be  Dr. 
Thomas  De  Cecio  of  Cliffside  Part 

Also  on  the  afternoon  program, 
which  starts  at  1 :00  p.m.,  is  a  guided 
tour  of  the  school,  community  sing¬ 
ing,  and  a  business  meeting. 

Officers  of  the  Bergen  Co.  Retired; 
Educators  Assn,  are:  Roy  Zimmer-t 
man,  president;  Dorothea  Scott,  vicM 
president;  Queen  Hubbell,  recor  dingf 
secretary;  Mrs.  Myrtle  Rickard,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary;  and  Charle 
Steel,  treasurer. 
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Essex  Contest  Settled 
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NJEA  County  Representatives  Declared  Elected 


EUROPE 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


TKAVei  AT  ITS  BCST 
ton  OVIK  A  DECADE 
-  UNIQUE  EOR  VALUE  - 


‘585. 


AKTt  Tkt  art  treawras  of  tlw  aaclaiK  world  aad 

niMmal,  RciialssaKt,  baroou*  masurworki  adwlrod  la 
Grwct,  Turkey,  tkc  Aeoeaa  arckipelaaa,  la  luly,  Fraacc, 
Germaay,  Hollaad,  Beloiun  and  Eatlaad:  yliiu  la  studiat 
of  ceatemporary  artists,  craftsmca,  dcsliaert. 
LITEUTURC:  *  coaiprcktoslye  tour  a(  the  literary  sites 
of  tke  Britisk  Isles  —  freai  Klllaraey  to  the  Trossarcks, 
froai  Laad's  End  to  Caaterkury-plus  aa  S-day  sossloa  la 
Loadoa  witk  soaie  of  Eaolaad's  best  coateatporary  writers, 
aad  eitker  aa  8-day  Skakespeare  seminar  la  Stratford  or 
aa  8-day  semiaar  la  Oiford  oa  tke  Teacklag  of  Eapllsk. 
EDUCATION:  A  coaiparatlye  survey  of  teacklag  la  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  with  2  oae-sreek  sessioas  la  Loadoa  aad  Pwls, 
also  sckeol  eisits  aad  estenslue  background  sightseeing  In 
Scaadinayia,  Cemiaay,  Switaerland  (Italy,  Spain  optional). 
FRENCH:  A  month  at  tke  SORBONNE  la  Paris:  morning 
classes,  afternoon  visits,  theater,  opera,  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  optional  tours  la  all  parts  of  Europe. 
HISTORY;  Follow  the  fascinating  story  of  tke  Clvilia- 
tlon  of  the  Western  World  oa  the  highways  aad  byways  of 
Europe,  through  battlefields  and  magnificent  ruins,  through 
palaces  and  cathedrals,  to  the  great  capitals  of  the  present. 
MUSIC:  Enjoy  superlative  performances.  Introduced, 
evaluated,  at  tkc  Florence,  Verona,  Saliburg,  Bayreuth, 
Bregent,  Lucerne,  Holland  and  Edinburgh  festivals,  la 
Vienna,  Paris,  London;  enroll  in  classes  (if  you  wish)  at  the 
Muartcum  in  Saliburg  and  the  Edinburgh  Conservatory. 
SOUTN  AMERICA:  Schools  visited  and  discussed  with 
distinguished  educators  —  against  tkc  background  of  the 
majestic  Andes,  of  pre-Cdombiaa  monuments,  stone-age 
communities  and  amaiing  progress— In  Panama,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Para¬ 
guay,  Brazil,  Veneiuela,  Trinidad  and  Puerto  Rico. 
MOUND  THE  WORLD:  A<0.dayair  tour  (all  long  flights 
by  jet)  to  the  fantastic  cities  and  the  incredible,  ycstcr- 
diy  still  Inaccessible,  hinterland  in  Alaska,  Japan,  Hong¬ 
kong,  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  Thailand,  Burma,  Ceylon,  In¬ 
dia,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Egypt. 

Motf  progranti  corry  GRADUATE  crpcfif 

STUDy  ABROAD 

*AaC«a*Aa*v«a 

250  WEST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


■  Two  new  members  will  join  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee  next  fall, 
and  21  new  persons  will  be  on  the 
1962  Delegate  Assembly,  In  all  but 
Essex  County,  there  were  no  election 
contests  and  nominees  in  these  were 
declared  elected. 

In  the  Essex  County  contest,  three 
Newark  teachers  ran  for  the  two  seats 
to  which  the  city  is  limited.  Winners 
in  that  May  18  election  were  Dr. 
Harry  Jellinek,  principal  of  West 
Kinney  Jr.  H.S.,  Newark,  and  John 
Hedstrom,  a  teacher  at  Ivy  Jr.  H.S., 
Newark. 

Nominating  committees  in  the 
counties  named  two  newcomers  and 
six  incumbents  to  openings  on  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee.  The 
new  representatives,  who  take  office 
at  the  close  of  the  Convention  in 
November,  are  William  Pazicky  of 
Red  Bank  for  Monmouth  County  and 
Gerald  F.  Hopkins  of  Mountain 
Lakes  for  Morris  County. 

Mercer  County  was  the  one  county 
this  year  that,  because  of  rising 
NJEA  membership,  gained  a  seat  on 
next  year’s  Delegate  Assembly.  The 
policy-making  body  will  grow  to  93 
representatives. 

Among  the  new  faces  at  Delegate 
Assembly  meetings  will  be:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  F.  Boyan  of  Rutherford  and 
Ruth  G.  Capell  of  Fort  Lee,  from 
Bergen;  Michael  Subotich  of  Ocean 
City,  from  Cape  May;  Carolyn  Cas¬ 
sini  of  Orange,  Charles  H.  Wichard 
of  West  Orange,  and  William  E. 
Young  of  South  Orange-Maplewood, 
all  from  Essex;  Una  Holmes  of  Wee- 
hawken  and  Frank  J.  Yacenda  of 
East  Newark,  from  Hudson;  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Ballard  of  Princeton  Twp., 
Willard  S.  Campbell,  Jr.  of  Hopewell 
Twp.,  and  Earl  L.  Murphy  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  all  from  Mercer;  Mrs.  Ann  Bain 
of  Neptune  Twp.  and  Conrad  T.  de 
La  Motte  of  Long  Branch,  from 
Monmouth;  Mrs.  Lillian  O.  Cohen  of 
Rockaway,  Henry  Prichard  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Twp.,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Shultz 
of  Mendham  Twp.,  all  from  Morris; 
Mrs.  Florence  Dickinson  of  Ridge¬ 
wood  and  Paul  Dittrick  of  Clifton, 
from  Passaic;  Mrs.  Isabel  Hartrim  of 
Sandyston-Walpack  Cons.,  from  Sus¬ 
sex;  Katherine  J.  Leery  of  Plainfield 
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and  Mrs.  Claire  Salher  of  Linden 
from  Union. 

Nominations  were  made  and 
contested  elections  were  handled  by 
the  following  county  committees: 

Atlantic: 

Elections:  William  Davis,  Mays  Land¬ 
ing;  James  Evergetis,  Hammonton;  Grace 
Hughes,  Cologne;  Ray  Lewis,  Brigantine; 
Charles  Sage,  Atlantic  City. 

Nominating:  Marian  Kiehl,  Atlantic 
City;  Frederick  Needham,  Margate;  Flor¬ 
ence  Raffo,  Landisville;  Miriam  Slaybaugh, 
Northfield;  Mrs.  Esther  Wise,  Mays  Land¬ 
ing. 

B«rg«n: 

Elections:  Lindly  Baxter,  Hillsdale 
Ruth  W.  Branca,  Fair  Lawn;  Ara  Boyan, 
Rutherford;  Ann  Burns,  Englewood  Cliffs; 
Vincent  Cantillon,  Saddle  River;  John  D. 
Cecchino,  New  Milford;  Paul  Davis,  Wood 
Ridge;  Edward  Donahue,  Demarest;  Don¬ 
ald  T.  Duff,  Northern  Valley  Reg.,  Dem¬ 
arest;  William  Dunn,  Paramus;  Harmon 
Fields,  Dumont;  Dr.  John  Geissinger,  Ten- 
afly;  Helen  Hill.  Teaneck;  Paul  Hoffmeis- 
ter,  Bergenheld;  Katherine  Kelly,  West- 
wood;  Eleanor  S.  Keyser,  Ramapo  Reg., 
Franklin  Lakes;  Jean  Lenz,  Emerson; 
Henry  Luthin,  Englewood;  Louis  March, 
Lodi;  Joseph  McCarthy,  Hackensack;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Nielsen,  Lyndhurst;  Robert  Per- 
inchief,  Mahwah;  Mary  Powers,  Saddle 
Brook;  Arthur  Skewes,  Ridgefield;  Leslie 
Wilding,  Ramsey;  Dorothy  Zane.  Ridge¬ 
wood. 

Nominating:  Ruth  Capell,  Fort  Lee; 
Emil  Cavallini,  Upper  Saddle  River;  H. 
Stephen  Culpepper,  Hasbrouck  Heights; 
Mrs.  Mary  Davidson,  North  Arling¬ 
ton;  Rose  DeGennaro,  Leonia;  Carol 
Dervitz.  Maywood;  Helen  Fish,  Emerson; 
Mary  Foran,  Ramsey;  Clarence  Graham, 
Tenafly;  Lawrence  Greco,  Rutherford; 
George  Hance,  Bogota;  Elaine  Heinzelman, 
Ridgewood;  Genevieve  Johnson,  Demarest; 
Annette  Kowal.  Haworth;  C.  Ray  Ling, 
Westwood;  Marian  Luthin,  Englewood 
Cliffs;  Mrs.  Edith  Madden,  Little  Ferry; 
Dorothy  McCann,  Teaneck;  Norman 
Meyers.  Glen  Rock;  Hope  Miller,  Engle¬ 
wood;  Balkom  Reaves,  Pasack  Valley  Reg., 
Hillsdale;  Edna  Roach,  Bergenheld; 
Stephen  Sims,  Dumont;  William  Steiner, 
Cliffside  School;  L.  Barry  Tedesco,  Fair 
Lawn;  Barbara  Wolf,  Hackensack. 

Burlington: 

Elections  &  Nominating:  Fred  M.  De¬ 
trick,  Jr.,  Mount  Laurel;  Lawrence  L. 
Diehl.  Moorestown;  Virginia  M.  Kimble, 
Levittown;  Margaret  Parks,  Edgewater 
Park;  Frank  B.  Schnorbus,  Bordentown; 
Frances  Sherrard.  Burlington  Twp. 

Comdon: 

Elections  A  Nominating:  Myretta 
Brinker,  Collingswood;  Helen  Brown, 
Berlin;  Bertha  Enders,  Barrington;  Wilma 
Farmer.  Camden;  Jean  Houser.  Brook- 


GROUP  PROFITS 

ScHmIs,  clivrcN 
wmon't  clubfg  •!<.»  inttr* 
ttfW  in  Mmifif  4S  ctNH 
prsllt  M  Mcli  $1  mU  •! 

•ttrvctiv*  5iff  Ti«  Rib- 
bsm.  AIm  csMifltt*  Inm 
•f  fill  wrsffinf 
Writs  Isr  FREE  mmrIs 
brsekurs  ts4«y. 

IDEAL  GIFT  TIE 

1133  Main  StrMt,  Dsri.  57-C,  Ratsnwi  3,  Nsw  Jsr««y 


;  Did  You  Move  .  .  . 

;  If  summer  meant  you  will  be  changing 
;  jobs,  buying  a  new  house,  or  getting 
•  into  another  apartment  —  whatever 
!  might  have  affected  your  mailing  ad- 
I  dress  —  be  sure  to  let  the  NJEA  RE- 
;  VIEW  know.  Cut  the  address  label 
;  from  the  front  of  this  issue.  Mail  it 
;  with  this  coupon  and  your  new  address 
I  to; 

;  NJEA  REVIEW 
;  180  W.  Stale  St. 

J  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


•  (no.) 

(street) 

!  (city) 

(lone)  (state) 

;  (gigned) 
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lawn;  Elizabeth  Kershaw,  Delaware  Twp.;  1 


Edna  MacHaney,  Camden;  Garwood 
Pyne,  Haddon  Heights;  Lance  Staley, 
Voorhees  Twp.;  Sigurd  Sundberg,  Oaklyn. 


:S^ours  for  the  Asking 


Advertisers  in  the  Review  offer  many  items  of  special  value  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year.  You  may  write  directly  to  the  firms  or  order  through  the  con¬ 
venient  coupon  below.  Be  the  first  in  your  school  to  secure  the  new  material. 


1.  Information  on  an  organized  phonetic 
method  of  instruction  for  kindergarten, 
primary  and  remedial  programs.  (Phono- 
visual) 


2.  Leathercraft  Catalogue.  Some  112 
pages  on  leather,  kits,  tools,  supplies, 
teaching  aids,  and  instruction.  Movies 
available  free  of  charge  from  Tandy  man¬ 
agers  in  96  stores  nationwide.  (Tandy 
Leather  Company) 

3.  Filmstrip  Catalogue.  New  1961-62 
lists  over  1,500  titles,  covering  all  sub¬ 
jects.  (Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.) 

4.  Samples  of  cut-out  letters  for  use  on 
bulletin  boards,  signs,  posters  and  other 
uses.  (Mutual  Aids) 

5.  “Why  Janie  Can  Write,”  a  32-page 
booklet  including  useful  information  for 
improving  the  teaching  of  handwriting  in 
elementary  schools.  (Noble  and  Noble) 

8.  a.  “How  to  Catch  a  Cold”  a  sound 
and  color  film,  teaches  youngsters  cold 
prevention  in  10  minutes  of  Walt  Disney 
fun.  Available  free  (except  for  return  post¬ 
age)  on  short  term  loan. 

8.  b.  Set  of  6  color  posters,  featuring 
highlights  of  the  him. 

8.  c.  Special  teaching  aid  for  grades  2, 
3,  and  4 — “I  Promise  Common  Sense,” 
a  health  pledge  for  the  children  to  sign 
and  keep.  Indicate  quantity  desired. 
(Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational 
Department) 

9.  Sample  of  Vintex  dish  cloth  with  de¬ 
tails  of  money-making  plans  for  school 
clubs.  (Vine  Associates) 

10.  Cursive  Alphabet  Desk  Card  for 
each  pupil  in  your  class.  Indicate  quantity. 


Included  will  be  illustrated  materials  de¬ 
scribing  Palmer  Method  Handwriting  Pro¬ 
gram.  Offer  expires  October  15.  (A.  N. 
Palmer) 

11.  “Travel  at  its  Best.”  Booklet  de¬ 
scribes  27  specialized  tours  for  teachers, 
with  academic  credit  (in  Europe,  South 
America,  Around  the  World),  offered  for 
the  12th  consecutive  summer.  (Study 
Abroad,  Inc.) 


12.  Brochure  of  sample  gift-tie  ribbon 
and  gift-wrap  paper.  It  suggests  ways  to 
earn  money  for  group  activities.  (Ideal 
Gift  Tie) 

13.  Sample  Pages  —  gay  new  phonic 
readers,  built  on  consonants  and  a  few 
vowel  sounds.  Beginners  and  remedial 
pupils.  (Wenkart) 


14.  Film  Catalogue  for  science  and 
social  studies.  Elementary  and  secondary 
titles.  (Moody  Institute  of  Science) 

15.  Descriptions  of  modem  color  hlm- 
strips:  science  for  grades  1-8;  language  arts 
for  grades  4-12;  mathematics  for  grades 
5-10;  holidays  for  grades  6-10.  (Filmstrip 
House) 


Cop*  May:  I 

Elections  &  Nominating:  Theodore  W. 
Baird,  North  Wildwood;  Spicer  Learning, 
Lower  Cape  May  Reg.;  lone  LeMunyon, 
Cape  May;  Kay  Ogden,  Ocean  City;  Lucy 
Regime,  Upper  Twp.;  Jane  Tyler,  Capt 
May  Court  House. 


16.  Opportunity  to  review  a  unique  and 
effective  remedial  grammar  that  junior 
high  schoolers  actually  enjoy.  (Harr  Wag¬ 
ner  Publishing  Company) 


1  1. 

2. 

1  3. 

4. 

i  5. 

8a. 

1  8b. 

8c. 

1  9. 

10. 

1  11. 

12. 

!  ^3. 

14. 

1  ^3. 

16. 

i 

24. 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  G.,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Available  in 
School  Year  of 
1961-62  only. 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4^  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


subject  grade 

school  name  . 

school  street  address  . 

city  zone  .  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  boys  .  girls  . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 


Cumbarland: 

Elections;  Mrs.  Doris  Banks,  Millville; 
Walter  Johnson,  Maurice  River  Twp.; 
Jeanne  Lewis,  Commercial  Twp.;  Dorothy 
Ludlow,  Bridgeton;  Carlo  Ricci,  Vineland 
Nominating:  Richard  Errickson,  U^xt 
Deerfield  Twp.;  Mrs.  Janet  Johnson,  Vine- 
land;  Mrs.  Anna  Mackey,  Millville;  Mn. 
Mattie  Mitchell,  Shiloh;  Mrs.  Gladys  Web¬ 
ster,  Bridgeton.  I 


Elections  &  Nominating:  Charles  Apella, 
Cedar  Grove;  Francis  Bigley,  Newark; 
Mrs.  Frank  Brandon,  Roseland;  Donald 
Bush,  West  Orange;  Ruth  Carr,  Nutley, 
Carolyn  Cassini,  Orange;  Ralph  Celebre,  I 
Livingston;  Allan  Davenport,  Caldwell;  j 
Gladys  Francis,  Newark;  Gerald  Gan- . 
fola,  Newark;  Mrs.  Virginia  Haycock,  f 
Montclair;  Anthony  luso,  Verona;  J. 
Garfield  Jackson,  East  Orange;  Joseph 
Palmiotti,  Irvington;  Fred  Schmidt,  Mapl& 
wood;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schreiner,  Glen 
Ridge;  Joseph  Schrieber,  Newark;  Frank  > 
Spotts,  Belleville;  Stephen  Striy^,  Esso 
Co.  Voc.  &  Tech.  H.S.,  Irvington;  Mn 
Harold  Thompson,  North  Caldwell; 
Harold  Vayhinger,  West  Caldwell;  Frank 
Wells,  Newark;  Joseph  Wilson,  Jr.,  Bloom¬ 
field;  Louis  Zuckerman,  Millbum. 


17.  Catalogue  of  handcraft  and  art 
materials.  Bulk  supplies  or  complete  proj¬ 
ect  kits  for  all  ages,  skills.  Leather,  metal, 
wood,  mosaics,  clay,  etc.  (J.  C.  Larson) 

24.  Literature  with  information  about 
the  Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plans 
for  schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason 
Candies,  Inc.) 


Gloucattar: 

Elections:  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Homer, 
Clayton;  J.  Howard  Hunt,  Mantua  Twp.; , 
Lenore  Larson,  West  Deptford  Twp^ 
Buckley  H.  Modelle,  Newfield;  Rich^ 
M.  Smith,  Woodbury  Heights. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Elberta  DeMaris,  j 
Glassboro;  Mrs.  Edna  Jackson,  Deptford  j 
Twp.;  Grace  Kurtz,  National  Park;  Joseph 
A.  Musso,  Pitman;  Frederick  S.  Yeiter,  i 
Clearview  Reg.,  Mullica  Hill.  ' 


Hudson:  I 

Elections;  Katherine  Boyarski,  Bayonne;  j 
Dr.  Victor  Burke.  Jersey  City;  Elizabeth  i 
Driscoll.  Jersey  City;  Claire  Hammond,  { 
Weehawken;  Sarah  Hiney,  Hoboken;  Jfr 
lia  Kenny,  East  Newark;  Evelyn  Kroh,|; 
North  Bergen;  Ella  McCarthy,  Hoboken;  ^ 
Goldie  Olsen,  Jersey  City;  Morris  Shia-i 
shak.  Jersey  City;  Marie  Wieder,  We*], 
New  York. 

Nominating:  Anne  Carey,  Hoboke* 
Frances  Duffett.  North  Bergen;  Um 
Holmes,  Weehawken;  Ruth  Jacobs,  Jcraej 
City;  Anne  Madaras,  Bayonne;  Pete 
Smith,  Hoboken;  Louise  Trapp,  Jersey 
City;  Louise  Vollmer,  Jersey  City;  Franl 
Yacenda,  East  Newark;  Al  Zampella,  Jer¬ 
sey  City. 


Huntordon:  Mrs. 

Elections:  Frank  Flynn,  Lebanon  Twp.' 
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George  Gagliardi,  South  Readington 
Cons.;  Mrs.  Allie  McGaheran,  Clinton; 
Mrs.  Lela  Purcell,  Flemington-Raritan; 
Elizabeth  K.  Strouse,  Flemington-Raritan. 

Nominating:  Ruth  M.  Coates,  East 
Amwell;  George  Gagliardi,  Jr.,  Reading- 
ton  Twp.;  Florence  E.  Hockenbury,  Mil¬ 
ford;  Vera  E.  Miller,  Delaware  Valley 
Reg.  H.S.;  Elizabeth  Strouse,  Flemington- 
Raritan. 

Marcar: 

Elections  A  Nominating:  George  A. 
Abel,  Lawrence  Twp.;  Jozef  Bobik,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Reba  Burrichter,  Hamilton;  Frances 
Camochan,  Trenton;  Paul  Haring,  East 
Windsor;  Mildred  Murphy,  Ewing;  Glenda 
Richards,  Princeton;  Marjorie  Ruch.  Hope- 
well  Twp.;  Ethel  Ruppersberger,  Washing¬ 
ton  Twp.  j 

Middlatax: 

Elections:  Dr.  Charles  J.  Abeles,  South 
Brunswick  Twp.;  Albert  Brechka,  Carteret: 
Mrs.  Sadie  Feman,  Perth  Amboy;  Dr. 
Richard  Ford,  Middlesex;  Richard  Gincel, 
Metuchen;  Arthur  Gottlieb,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  George  Hartland,  Metuchen;  Joseph 
Sweeney,  East  Brunswick;  Teresa  Sharfetz, 
Woodbridge;  Gordon  Young,  Monroe 
Twp.;  Frank  Zorn,  North  Brunswick. 

Nominating:  Loretta  Algozzine,  Car¬ 
teret;  Wilton  Colman,  New  Brunswick; 
Frank  D’Aquila.  Edison;  Homer  Econo- 
mos,  Dunellen;  Mildred  Greene,  Perth 
Amboy;  Mrs.  Betty  London,  Jamesburg; 
Louis  Lynch,  Middlesex  Co.  Voc.; 
Robert  Rittweger,  Woodbridge;  Cecil  Rob¬ 
erts,  New  Brunswick;  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Van  Vranken,  Spotswood;  Harold  Wick- 
holm,  Piscataway  Twp. 

Menmeutk: 

Elections  A  Nominating:  Mrs.  Ann 
Bain.  Neptune  Twp.;  Robert  Brown.  Rum- 
son;  John  Duffy,  Wall  Twp.;  Kenneth 
Gike,  Freehold  Twp.;  Charles  Grippaldi, 
Ocean  Twp.;  Melvin  Jones,  Middletown 
Twp.;  Marie  Koskey,  Little  Silver,  Thomas 
McNulty,  Red  Bank;  James  Newman, 
West  Long  Branch;  Arthur  Sass.  Eaton- 
lown;  Thomas  Seyler,  Raritan  Twp.;  Dr. 
John  Wood,  Long  BraiKh. 


THIRD  GRADE  AUTHORS 

^  By  Mrs.  Drennon  Lynch,  3rd  grade  teacher-^ 

based  on  her  article  in  the  Tennessee  Teacher. 

What  she  says  here  is  generally  applicable  on  any  grade  level. 


Elections:  Mrs.  Marie  Baliman,  Rock- 
away;  Mrs.  Martha  Clemens.  Wharton; 
Blair  Holley,  Morris  Twp.;  Mrs.  Hede 
Huelsenbeck.  Hanover  Twp.;  Charles 
Kemper,  Chatham  Boro;  Elmer  Meinders, 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills;  Earl  Moran,  Mor¬ 
ris  Hills  Reg.;  Henry  Prichard.  Washing¬ 
ton  Twp.;  Mrs.  Grace  Schultz.  Mendham 
Twp. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Marie  Baliman. 
Rockaway  Twp.;  Anthony  A.  Ciriot, 
Chatham;  Mrs.  Martha  Clemens.  Whar¬ 
ton;  Blair  Holley,  Morris  Twp.;  Gerald 
Hopkins.  Mountain  Lakes;  Mrs.  Hede 
Huelsenbeck,  Hanover  Twp.;  Earl  Moran, 
Morris  Hills  Reg.;  Henry  Prichard,  Wash¬ 
ington  Twp.;  Mrs.  Grace  Schultz,  Mend- 
ham  Twp. 

OcMn: 

Elections:  Arthur  L.  Burnham,  New 
Egypt;  Joseph  D.  Clouser,  Toms  River; 
Mrs.  Lena  Elwell,  Beach  Haven;  Vincent 
Continued  on  p.  65 


Like  all  children,  my  3rd  grade 
boys  and  girls  could  express  them¬ 
selves  creatively  when  they  had 
something  to  say.  How  they  com¬ 
municated  their  ideas  depended, 
in  large  measure,  on  the  freedom 
with  which  their  own  thoughts 
had  been  permitted  to  grow. 

If  ohiidron  had  rich  and  varied 
backgrounds  and  were  secure  in 
their  associations,  expressions 
were  rich  (their  ideas  repressed 
and  within  narrow  patterns,  the 
expression  quality  stunted). 

intwrMt  In  writing  was  gradually 
developed  by  praise  and  attention 
given  even  to  the  weakest  en¬ 
deavor.  L^ve,  praise,  recognition 
control  direction  of  child’s  crea¬ 
tive  activities. 


Som*  Mntnnons  will  need  to  be 
accepted  that  upper  grade  teach¬ 
ers  would  frown  up>on,  but  sen¬ 
tences  must  not  be  left  incomplete 
and  must  end  with  proper  punc¬ 
tuation  mark. 

CrMtiv*  writing  and  drawing  soon 
became  contagious.  A  story  or 
poem  did  something  special  for  a 
child.  There’s  creative  ability  in 
all  children  and  in  many  types  of 
experience  if  creative  effort  and 
thought  are  given. 

Whnn  children  want  to  write  and 
know  efforts  will  be  read,  they 
tend  to  write  well.  A  story  a  day 
seems  too  much.  Creative  work 
should  not  be  crowded  or  hurried. 
Purpos*  Is  Important.  We  had  a 
book  in  which  everyone  did  some¬ 
thing.  Great  were  the  thrills  the 
day  it  came  from  the  bindery  in 
its  beautiful  red  cover. 


The  bit  of  sweet 

so  satisfying  yet 
never  rich  or  filling 
and  the  smooth  pleasant  chewing 
of  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 
help  you  feel  relaxed,  refreshed. 


NEW  PHONIC  READERS 

G«ir,  excitint  stories— tht  first  series  of  svpple- 
mentery  rooMii  kooks  designed  to  Kcompany  sny 
good  system  of  phonics,  with  beginners  end  remedial 
pupils.  Once  children  know  the  consonants,  short  a, 
and  a«,  they  read  straight  through  At  a  Zm.  Tit 
Maa  ia  tke  Maaa  requires  short  i.  Faa  at  Caap 
adds  short  a. 

8S  cents  eKh.  f75  cents  in  lots  of  2S  or  more.) 
From  WENMiT,  4  Bill  Sqaara, 


CaaPridga  : 


Bass. 


IH"  lower  case  in  sets  of  240  m  $1.25.  r  CAPITALS 
ia  sets  of  ISO  »  $1.25.  3'  CAPITALS  ia  sets  of  225 
m  $2.00.  4’  CAPITALS  in  sets  of  144  0  $2.00.  Red, 
black,  whita,  green,  yellow  A  blue.  Order  a  separate 
set  for  each  color  and  sire  needed.  Order  by  mail  or 
send  for  Free  sample  assortment.  Satis,  guaranteed. 

MUTUAL  AIDS  Dept.  500 
1946  Hillhwrat,  lee  Angeles  27,  Calif. 
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TEACHERS- 

For  fln  Informative 
Class  Study 


NEED  MONEY  FOR 
NEW  PROJECTS 


Coni  it 
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by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


RECORDINGS 

“A  Stillness  at  Appomattox":  Libra- 
phone,  15  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  fine  record¬ 
ings  of  readings  from  well  known  books 
by  famous  authors.  This  complete  record¬ 
ing  is  of  the  abridged  edition,  which  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1954.  It  requires 
approximately  4  hours  to  play  but  is  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  sections  of  several 
separate  episodes  on  each  side  of  the  two 
records.  Tliese  ‘Talking  Books”  should 
prove  extremely  valuable  for  literary  and 
reading  groups  of  high  school,  college  and 
adult  levels.  They  should  also  prove  a 
boon  to  individuals  or  groups  who,  for 
one  reason  or  other,  are  no  longer  able  to 
read  and  yet  enjoy  good  literature. 


For  Every 

Pupil  in  Your  Class  ...  let  us 
send  you  copies  of  this  16 
page  full  color  Booklet  “Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Leather".  It’s  writ¬ 
ten  in  easy  to  understand  lan¬ 
guage.  Capitalize  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  interest  of  your  pupils. 

WRITE  today  for  your  sam« 
pie  copy.  A  postcard  will  do. 


Use  Them,”  “American  Literature,”  “Birdi 
and  Animals.”  and  similar  subjects. 

FILMS  I 

Educational  Films:  International  Filin' 
Bureau,  Inc.,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  <; 
Chicago  4,  III.  - 

Send  for  information  on  “Cuba.”  “Aus-  ■ 
tralia,”  “Safety”  and  other  films.  f 

Physics  Rims:  Modern  Learning  Aids,  ^ 
3  E.  54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  } 

Here  is  a  complete  series  of  films  cover- 1 
ing  many  topics  which  form  the  basis  of  I 
most  high  school  courses  in  physics.  | 
Shown  are  many  experiments  by  leading  | 
teachers  which  would  be  difficult  to  set  I 
up  in  the  average  classroom.  These  film  I 
are  correlated  for  all  leading  textbooks  . 

PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogue:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc.,  150  Tre-  • 
mont  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass.  | 

Send  for  this  latest  catalogue  listing  excel- 1 
lent  audio-visual  aids  in  the  fields  of  for- 
eign  languages,  social  studies,  and  science.  ‘ 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Mate- ' 

rials:  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Tenth  Edition  of  this  excellent  source  ^ 
book  of  free  and  inexpensive  learning  ma¬ 
terials  is  now  available.  It  contains  3,633 
entries,  of  which  1,039  arc  new  and  461  . 
revisions  of  previous  entries.  New  material ' 
is  now  indicated  with  an  asterisk.  All  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  carefully  checked  for  con¬ 
tent.  timeliness,  purposes  and  format  witk  , 
its  educational  value  always  of  first  coo- 1 
sideration.  It  is  well  indexed  by  topics  at 
well  as  individual  subjects.  The  cost  ii 
$1.50  a  copy;  discount  for  10  or  more. 

How  and  Why  Wonder  Books:  Noble  and 
Noble,  67  Irving  PI.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y, 

A  new  highly  colorful  and  well-illustrated 
series  of  inexpensive  science  books,  these 
can  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
fascinating  field  of  science  for  those  fron 
7  to  12.  Every  phase  of  science  is  covered 
in  these  books,  which  list  at  $.50. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


SLIDES 

English  Medieval  Architecture:  Educa¬ 
tional  Productions,  Ltd.,  East  Ardsley, 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  England. 

This  interesting  collection  of  color  slides 
traces  the  development  of  architecture 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  Excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  various  cathedrals  are  included. 
Send  for  full  information  on  these  and 
other  slides  as  well  as  other  visual  aids 
for  school  use. 


xilm  strips  are  especially 
suited  for  elementary-level  teaching. 
Send  for  catalog  covering  all  subjects. 
146-01  Archer  Ave.  Jamaica  35.  N.  Y. 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 

IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  .  .  . 

ANTHONY  J.  MAZZA 

Sales  Representative 

18  High  St.  South  River,  N.  J. 

“MAX  LABINER  ASSOCIATES" 
Investment  Securities 


FILMSTRIPS 

The  Science  Shelf:  Benefic  Press,  1900 
N.  Narragansett  St.,  Chicago  39,  III. 


Teach  PHONICS  with  ease  by  — 

THE  PHONOVISUAL  METHOD 

Modern,  aimplified,  well-organized  pho¬ 
netic  instruction  for  kindergarten,  pri¬ 
mary  and  remedial  programs. 

Write  for  details — 

PHONOVISUAL  PRODUCTS,  INC.  Dept.  6 

P.  O.  Box  5625  Washington  16,  0.  C. 


This  new  and  interesting  collection  of  co¬ 
ordinated  science  materials  comes  in  a 
compact  portable  shelf.  It  is  comprised  of 
three  basic  teaching  aids,  for  six  different 
science  units.  There  are  six  well-illustrated 
books  of  the  same  title,  an  excellent  film¬ 
strip  of  35-45  full  color  frames,  and  a 
teachers  guide  for  each  unit.  The  areas 
covered  are  “Rockets."  “Weather,”  “Mag¬ 
nets,”  “Electricity,”  “Light,”  and  the 
“Solar  System.”  Send  for  full  information. 


Schooli  oU  evBr  th«  country  oro  piling  up  ilG 
TREASURIES  by  tolling  Vintox  top  quolity  notionoNy 
known  houfohdd  nocotsitios.  Cboico  of  mony  itomt 
— monoy  bock  guorontoo.  Writ#  for  tompio  offor. 

VINE  ASSOCIATES,  BEVERLY  101,  N.J. 
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Marrone,  Jackson;  Gertrude  Tansey, 
Lakewood. 

Nominating:  Ronald  I.  Binet.  Ocean 
Gate;  Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Butler,  Bayville; 
^  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Francis,  Manitou  Park; 
!  Myrtle  Moore,  Herbertsville;  Robert  Wei- 
I  fold,  Toms  River. 

Pattoic: 

I 

f  Elections  A  Nominating:  Doris  Bogert, 
L  Little  Falls;  Charles  Bolliger,  Totowa;  Al- 
f  phonse  Carola,  Passaic;  Chester  Childs, 
Pompton  Lakes;  Owen  Engler,  Clifton; 
I  Donald  Franz,  Wayne;  Joseph  Heitzman, 
..  I  Paterson;  Barbara  Liptack,  Wanaque;  Emil 
*  Orey,  Clifton;  Ruth  O'Rourke,  Paterson; 
Americo  Romeo,  Paterson. 


RDY^kNT  ICUUICIS  DUIBUU  W.  D.  Greuuch 

102)  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Manager 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypackcr  5-122) 

Mtmhtr  Nst$on4il  AsiocUtion  of  Tttcbft’  AgtncUt 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  PennSTlvania.  Delaware.  Marylaad,  New  Jersey.  New  York— 44th  Year 


Teachers  Bureau 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Stroot  JEfforten  B-5400  Merrialewn,  N.  J. 

Immediate  openings:  Kgn.,  Grades  t,  2,  3,  4,  Eng.,  French,  Span.,  Home  Ec., 

Ind.  Arts,  AAech.  Dr.,  Guid.,  Rem.  Read.,  Psych.,  Special,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Horry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Rwtdi 


Elections:  Charles  Boardman,  Piles- 
grove;  Mrs.  Minnie  Haaf,  Elsinboro;  Mi¬ 
chael  Labuda,  Lower  Penns  Neck;  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Maul,  Salem;  Mrs.  Mabel  Zim¬ 
merman,  Upper  Penns  Neck. 

Nominating:  Sara  Lounsbury,  Lower 
Penns  Neck;  Eugene  Montgomery,  Elsin¬ 
boro;  William  Roper,  Pilesgrove;  Mrs. 
Agnes  Sherwood,  Salem;  Mrs.  Mildred 
White,  Upper  Penns  Neck. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

Kinasley  |  PtrsoiuJ  Discriminstirng  Strrict  |'  |  Minaaers 


Elections  and  Nominating:  Susan  Black. 
Warren  Twp.;  Frank  Bradshaw,  Wat- 
chung;  William  Edwards,  Far  Hills;  Joseph 
Krunkowsky,  Raritan;  John  Schmidt. 
Bridgewater. 

SutMx; 

Elections:  Mrs.  Helen  Decker.  Byram 
Twp.;  Mrs.  Lucy  Dunker,  Fredon  Twp.; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Foster,  Sparta;  Cyril  Rickwal- 
der,  Franklin;  Dorothy  Stivers,  Frankford 
Twp. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Florence  Burd.  An¬ 
dover  Cons.;  Mrs.  Anna  Jones,  Sussex; 
Mrs.  Esther  Hollobaugh,  Hamburg;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Ramm.  Lafayette  Twp.;  Emily 
Robbins,  Newton. 


TEACHERS — W*  have  handred*  of  aplcndid  poaitiana  odirially  listed — Etsmeatanr — Sacondary 
— Callaca.  Why  not  invatiaata  these  throuah  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  plaeina 
teachers —over  thirty-flve  years  under  the  same  manasement —gives  you  expert  guidance- -so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  or  phone  immediately  HEmlock  3-413S. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eu.  1880  Suutsior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  8 In  Year 

2«$  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mtmktr  Notiotul  Anocistiom  of  Trothort'  Agtmciot 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7.9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mtmbtr  Notion^  AttocUtion  of  Toochofi'  Agnuiot  A  Soporior  Agency  for  Snpofior  Peopt* 

Esublished  185) 

Ntu  Jersey  —  New  York  —  Conmecticut  positiont 


j  Elections:  Mrs.  Phyllis  Brogan,  Hill- 

'•  ;  side;  Raymond  Brooks,  Westfield;  James 

'  '  J.  Clarkin,  Roselle;  Joseph  Co^ito,  Plain- 

Mate  ’  field;  Mrs.  Lillian  Geist,  Kenilworth;  Ruth 
e  for  Gelinas,  Winfield  Twp.;  Stuart  Goldblatt, 

)  Cranford;  James  McKeon,  Rahway;  E.  Ed- 
sourtt  *  Muzak,  Clark;  Andrew  Palencar, 

ig  me  -  Providence;  Albert  L.  Rothbard, 

3,633  ^ringfield;  Mrs.  Arlene  Sabota,  Berkely 
id  461  I  Heights;  Louis  Salinardo,  Elizabeth;  Mrs. 
aterial '  U^^othy  Tearse.  Garfield;  William  Tetley, 
11  me  :  Mountainside;  Robert  E.  X.  Van  Wagner, 
r  coe  '  ^ringfield;  Elizabeth  Wood,  Roselle  Park; 
it  with  '  Martin  Zwillman,  Union  Twp. 
t  coe  j  Nominating:  Leroy  Albert,  Roselle 
lies  Si '  Park;  Mrs.  Phyllis  Brogan,  Hillside; 
;ost  a  Raymond  Callaghan.  Scotch  Plains;  Mrs. 
more.  Elsie  Charron,  Elizabeth;  George  Denny, 
,  Westfield;  Marie  Demarest,  Linden;  Tina 
®.  * ,  Federico.  Summit;  Leonora  Feuchter, 
;  Union;  Mary  Froustet,  Union;  John  Gard- 
f  ner.  Summit;  Alda  Haines,  Plainfield; 
strate4  -  James  Holcombe,  Union;  Norman  How- 
,  thest  ard,  Roselle  Park;  Ralph  Kehs,  Scotch 
to  tht  Ij  Plains;  Charles  Longacre,  Newark  S.  C.; 
e  froB ;  Ruth  Morgon,  Cranford;  Mrs.  Ruth  Pear- 
overed  :  son.  Elizabeth;  Mrs.  Martha  Stang,  Spring- 
1.  1  field. 

REVIEfI;  SEPTEMBER,  1961 


...When  teachers  want  better  iiositioiis...When  schools  want  better  teachers... 

^  Mvaibw  NaiivMi  a«'a  •!  iMcbMi' at«ui«  TrAPurn  Af^rairv 

V  IcAlncK  AucNlT 

V  ^  1  Export  3-3337 

‘  226  loti  Hanavor  Stroot 

,  Q,  tdwold  McCoMMy,  Mgr. 


TEXT  BOOK  SALESMEN 

Here’s  a  real  opportunity 

for  you  to  earn 

VERY  LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS 

by  supplementing  your  linn  with  in  eiciting,  new 
audio  lids  Mrvice. 

Ideal  for  all  educational  levels  —  grade  and  high 
Khoola,  collages,  huainess  Khools. 

Sales  being  made  in  all  states.  National  advertising 
pre-sells  for  you.  Territories  open  now. 


WRITE  TODAY 

FOR 

FUU  DnAllSI 


Opinion  Institute,  Inc. 
F.  0.  Box  1048 
Onalin,  Nebraska 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

I  \(.l  I  VX  (H)D,  MVe  JIRsKY 
21  .N  Vjn  brunt  M  I.OwrII  ■*  IT '() 
H  ritf  (tr  f’hortf  lor  A dtion  I  orrn 


EXAMINATIONS  will  lo  gieoh  il  ratefioa,  wow  tmut, 
for  a  priaary  priKipalibip,  lalan  $I,S2S.$11,3SS;  tlt- 
■intary  pr>sc<MshiF,  safan  M.eTS- $12,111.  Eiaain- 
1‘tM  will  bo  adaioistirtt  ••  Satorday,  Octoetr  14, 
1111,  fria  l:3S  a.a.  to  12:20  p.a.  CaaOidataa  aott 
bava  a  Mastar’a  Degree  ltd  aost  sobait  eviNdce  tkat 
tbay  have  att  the  rapaiiaaiots  for  tbo  Now  Itrstp 
Eltatilary  Priocipal’t  Cartificata  !■  additioa  to  tsfari- 
tact  rtswroatgU.  Anplv  at  mttt  to  Or.  Mickatl  Sioia, 
Siptriitaodtal  at  Scdowa,  City  Hall  Aaai,  PattraM, 
Ntw  Jtrsty. 


□ducational 

^Dr  E  SS 

Member  of  JsjOCI  ATION 

K^Far^rica 
Editorial  Committee 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus  Piscataway  Twp. 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer  Chatham  Twp. 

Henry  W.  Dinger  Harmony  Twp. 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Edward  Mather  Paterson 

Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxson  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 

Marvin  R.  Reed,  Editor 
Dorothy  DuBose,  Associate  Editor 
Donald  S.  Rosser,  Associate  Editor 


By  Any  Comparison,  Still  Favorable 

■  The  raising  of  NJEA  dues  for  New  Jersey  teachers 
this  year  brings  the  inevitable  question:  how  much  are 
others  paying? 

Eight  other  states  had  dues  increases  this  fall.  Two 
were  higher  than  New  Jersey’s.  Instead  of  paying 
$14.00  plus  $1.00  for  a  building  fund,  Michigan  has 
gone  to  $17.00  to  include  $3.00  for  building,  site,  and 
maintenance.  New  Mexico  jumped  from  $15.00  to 
$20.00  to  include  a  $5.00  building  assessment.  NJEA 
hopes  to  construct  its  million-dollar  headquarters  and 
add  new  services  within  its  $15.00  dues  structure. 

There  are  13  other  states  where  dues  were  already 
higher  than  New  Jersey’s  are  now.  Five  of  these  are 
unified  dues  states  which  include  $10.00  for  NEA. 
They  are:  Arizona,  $30.00;  Hawaii,  $31.00;  Idaho, 
.6%  of  salary;  Montana,  .5%  of  salary;  and  Oregon, 
,5%  of  salary.  For  the  state  association  only,  dues  in 
others  are:  Arizona,  $20.00;  California,  $22.00;  Indi¬ 
ana,  .3%  of  salary  with  a  $16.00  minimum;  Kansas, 
a  scale  of  $10.00-$22.00,  with  anyone  earning  above 
$5,000  paying  $16.00  or  more;  Utah,  $22.00; 
Vermont,  a  scale  of  $8.00-$  18.00,  with  anyone  earn¬ 
ing  above  $5,500  paying  $16.00  or  more;  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  .3%  of  salary. 

Four  states  equal  New  Jersey’s  $15.00  dues,  but 
all  reached  this  amount  before  1961.  They  are:  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Minnesota  at  that  level  since  1955,  Col¬ 
orado  since  1957,  and  Delaware  since  1959. 

If  you  compare  the  $25.00  New  Jersey  teachers  pay 
for  their  state  and  national  dues  with  other  professions, 
the  results  may  seem  surprising. 

Lawyers  pay  $36.00  a  year;  $16.00  to  the  American 
Bar  Assn,  and  $20.00  to  the  state  affiliate. 

Druggists  pay  $38.00  a  year;  $15.00  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pharmaceutical  Assn,  and  $23.00  to  the  state 
affiliate. 

Dentists  pay  $39.00  a  year;  $20.00  to  the  American 
Dental  Assn,  and  $19.00  to  the  state  affiliate. 


Doctors  pay  $75.00  a  year;  $35.00  to  the  American 
Medical  Assn,  and  $40.00  to  the  state  affiliate.  (AMA 
dues  will  go  up  another  $10.00  in  1963.) 

One  other  comparison,  for  those  who  think  in  terms 
of  cold  hard  cash,  comes  from  a  look  at  a  teacher’s 
paycheck.  In  1953,  when  dues  were  last  raised,  the 
average  teacher  salary  for  New  Jersey  was  $4,170. 
This  year,  it  will  be  somewhere  around  $6,100.  NJEA 
dues  continue  to  run  about  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent 
(.25%)  of  average  teacher  pay. 

By  whatever  measure — other  states,  other  profes¬ 
sions,  or  past  experience — NJEA  dues  at  $15.00  still 
compare  favorably. 


The  Hard  Core  of  “Unemployables" 

■  Despite  the  summer  talk  of  new  defense  spending 
rising  sales  curves,  and  renewed  prosperity,  America’s 
economists  appear  worried.  Between  March  and  July, 
all  the  loss  in  industrial  production  from  1960’s  reces¬ 
sion  was  made  up.  A  new  record,  one  percentage  point 
above  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  previous  index  was 
set.  This  recovery  and  seasonal  forces  dropped  July 
unemployment  figures  by  440,000. 

Yet,  even  as  business  looked  better,  the  number  of 
jobseekers  out  of  work  six  months  or  more  rose  above 
the  million  mark,  up  100,000  from  mid-June  and  2Vi^ 
times  the  total  for  long-term  unemployment  in  July 
1960.  Jobs  in  manufacturing  were  down  450,0f 
from  the  level  of  early  1960.  The  jobs  which  open 
were  primarily  in  state  and  local  government, 
finance  and  services. 

Something  has  happened  in  each  of  our  recessio 
from  1953  on,  the  economists  say.  Business  h 
picked  up  and  improved  each  time.  Unemployme 
figures  were  lower  for  awhile.  But,  always  the  har 
core  of  long-term  unemployed  has  grown,  not  drop 
and  grown  again.  Many  are  now  calling  these  u 
fortunates  the  “unemployables.” 

Worse  yet,  some  20  percent  of  the  “unemployables' 
are  under  25  years  of  age.  Because  they  are  mos 
school  “drop-outs,”  with  a  half-finished  education  a 
only  meager  skills,  they  are  suffering  recurring  jo 
lessness,  minimum  earnings,  helplessness  and  frustr 
tion  from  the  start. 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
classified  as  depressed,  has  its  state  employment  serv¬ 
ice  office  reporting  8,300  unfilled  job  openings.  An 
official  comments:  “We  have  an  overabundance  of 
applicants  for  unskilled  jobs.  But,  there’s  a  shortage 
of  qualified  people  all  along  the  line  for  the  technical, 
scientific,  engineering,  and  even  stenographic  fields.” 

Here,  with  the  long-term  unemployment  figures,  is 
further  proof  that  our  economy  cannot  really  prosper 
if  it  ignores  our  education  needs.  (Nor,  by  the  way, 
can  our  schools  ignore  these  economic  demands.) 

More  than  ever,  our  economy  depends  on  a  highly 
efficient  school  system — one  that  produces,  few,  if  any, 
occupational  failures.  There  is  little  left  that  the  un¬ 
trained,  the  unskilled,  the  uneducated  can  do  to  earn 
their  way. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


To  promote  the  interests  of- 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

and 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers  Association  promotes  the 
interests  of  teachers  of  all  subjects  in  high  schools  and  junior  high 
schools  of  this  State.  By  working  with  all  subject  matter  groups — 
through  cooperative  meetings,  conferences  and  timely  publications 
— it  unites  the  secondary  teaching  field. 


[firt 


Your  Membership  Brings  You: 


AT  THE  NJEA  CONVENTION: 

NJSSTA  is  the  cosponsor  of  the  CURRICULUM  WORK 
CONFERENCE  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  9  at  the 
Chalfonte  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City.  Featured  speaker  will  be 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Hand,  professor  of  education,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  YEARBOOK: 

NJSSTA  each  year  presents  its  members  with  a  scholarly 
study  on  some  aspect  of  secondary  teaching.  The  theme 
of  the  1961  yearbook  was  "The  Slow  Learner  in  Secondary 
Schools.”  The  1962  book,  now  in  preparation,  will  be 
entitled  “Articulation  in  a  Secondary  School.” 


AN  ANNUAL  SECONDARY  CONFERENCE: 

NJSSTA  sponsors  an  annual  secondary  conference  at 
Rutgers  University  This  year’s  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  8. 


Your  $1.00,  together  with  the  dollars  of  other 
secondary  teachers,  goes  a  long  way  toward 
improving  your  professional  status  and 
maintaining  the  high  standards  of 
teaching  in  our  secondary  schools. 


See  the  NJSSTA 
Enrollment 
Chairman 
In  Your  School 


REVIEW 


N.  J.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 


How  many  of  these  Telephone  Company 
aids  to  education  do  you  know  about? 
These,  and  others,  are  available  free  .pk 
of  charge.  To  order,  simply  call 
the  Telephone  Business  Office.  ^^5^1 


TELETRAINING  PROGRAM- 

A  secondary  school  training 
unit  designed  to  show  proper 
telephone  usage  to  students 
in  English,  Speech  and 
Business  courses. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS- 

r  Talks  and  demonstrations  dealing 

f  with  a  wide  range  of  educational 

^  subjects,  ranging  from  “History  of 

New  Jersey”  to  the  story  of 
“Communications  in  Space.” 


TELEZONIA  TEACHING  UNIT- 

Describes  the  art  of  telephone 
communications  through  films, 
practice  phones,  role  playing, 
etc. — for  elementary  grades. 


SCIENCE  SERIES  FILMS- 

The  popular  Bell  System  Science 
Series  TV  programs,  “Our  Mr.  Sun, 
“Hemo  the  Magnificent,”  “Thread 
of  Life”  and  others  are  available 
for  the  asking. 


f-  CENTRAL  OFFICE  VISITS- 

^  Your  pupils  are  taken  on  conducted 
B  tours  of  nearby  telephone  offices 
-  to  see  first-hand  how  we  serve  our 
customers,  and  how  calls  go  through. 


BOOKLETS  AND  FOLDERS- 

Many  fascinating  educational 
topics  are  covered  in  a  large 
selection  of  pamphlets  and 
folders  we  have  for  your  use. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS- 

Dozens  of  interesting  films  on  yV  \ 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  are 
available  for  the  asking. 


TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES- 

Local  telephone  directories  are 
available  to  help  students  l)ecome 
familiar  with  the  Introductory 
Pages,  the  Alphabetical  and 
Yellow  Page  listings. 


NEW 

JERSEY 


